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st Exhibition of Black and White and Colour 
members of the R.I.B.A. was held over four 
An extremely high standard was then set, a 
hich has been well maintained in the present 
. which includes contributions from nearly a 
nembers, 


the chief features of this Exhibition is the wide 
subjects, which range from landscapes to de- 
hitectural studies, but its success, apart trom its 
tative character, lies mainly in the fact that all 
es, Whatever the subject, have the pleasant, 
ted quality of work that is done simply for the 
e thing and not for any professional or dutiful 
id so, though it may nearly always be possible 
xpert art critic to distinguish between the pic- 
work of an architect and that of a professional 
evertheless this Exhibition has as its chief char- 
an atmosphere of enjoyment—a merit which is 
ays present even at the most important and ex- 
arusts. Part of the 
of the sale of these sketches is to go to the 
ts’ Unemployment Fund, and it is hoped that 
cess of the Exhibition both in this and other 


shibitions of professional 


] 


will lead to its establishment as an annual event. 


riday, 9 June, Sir Raymond Unwin is to read a 
to the International Congress of Building 
sat itsnext annual conference in London, when 
yjiect will be * The Value of Good Design in 
Sir Raymond’s paper is to be followed by a 

ion, which should prove of great interest, opened 
Sydney A. Smith, F.S.1. It is probable that no 
tions in the country have such powers to improve 
such opportunities to use them as the many 
societies, under whose auspices a very great 
uur house building is done. Attempts have been 
he past to persuade them to use their influence 
ve design, but without much success. Quality 
nerely an affair of excellence of structure, but 
too the appearance; and from the baldest 

! viewpoint, the selling value of a house built in 
‘rnacular so popular to-day is less than that of a 


“Tudor Palaces” and 


**Baronial Halls’ in miniature, to use the pompous 


house built with seemly restraint. 


phraseology of the small house-agents placards, are, even 
were the claim one with any truth in it. ill-suited homes 
for an efficient generation of people with a sense ol 
appropriateness, seemliness and dignity. 


he meetings of the congress, at which the R.I.B.A. is 
to be represented, will be held in the Wharncliffe Rooms 
of the Hotel Great Central. 

In this JoURNAL are published the full reports of the 
two interesting papers on the competition system which 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Mr. Percy Thomas read to 
the Institute three weeks ago, and also the valuable 
discussion which ensued, in which most phases of opinion 
found expression. In general, the competition system in 
this country is so well established that there is no dis- 
agreement with the principle, though many of those who 
took part in the debate had important matters of detail 
to raise. One matter which was urged in particular by 
Mr. Lanchester and by Professor Adshead was that the 
promoters of a scheme should have more say in the 
award, It is a question which is receiving at present the 
closest attention of the responsible committee. No one 
who was present at the meeting can have failed to come 
away unimpressed by the value of such fresh and open 
discussion on a matter of such great importance. 

The next visit of members of the Institute to the 
Building Research Station at Watford will take place 
on Thursday, 25 May. The party will leave Euston 
Station at 2.5 p.m., and cheap return tickets are avail- 
able, costing 2s. 2d. ‘Those travelling down by car are 
asked to meet the train party outside Watford Junction 
Station at 2.40, when it is hoped they will help to convey 
those without cars to the Research Station. All who 
wish to go are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary ol the R.I.B.A. 


number of the party is limited. 


as soon as possible, as the 


There is not a member of the profession who does not 
benefit either directly or indirectly by the work of the 
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Research Station, and it is certain] 
to represent a visit to Garston as an 
every architect should fulfil 
visit to the Station is both instructive a 


not an overstatement 
obligation which 
ition or 


but oblig not, a 


nd delightful. 


The Design and Industries Association has for long 
wanted a good publication to make its ideals widely 
known, and we can congratulate it heartily on the first 
number of Design for Today, a monthly through 
which the Association will attempt “‘to suggest means by 
which a purpose or design can be infused into civilisation 
in order that it may fully satisfy tl 
humanity.” This ‘proper instinct” is 
and for a rationalisation of environment. We are 
to exasperation of muddle and unnecessary things, and 
there is little doubt that 
shibboleths overboard and approach design problems 
by building up from needs, instead of, as it were, 
wards from a preconception of form, are t] 
in accord with the spirit of to-day. This does not cut out 








magazin 


le propel 
a desire for order 
weary 
those who are able to throw 
down- 
1e people most 


the esthetic values as some would have us think. There 
may indeed be a new esthetic which will generate 
shibboleths no less specious than the old: that iS a dange} 
of which we are all well aware. Some people in thei 


I 
} { 


desire for order talk so much about function that they 


leave out feeling. Sense must be refined by sensibility, 


and this combination is the most evident feature of 
the many good things depicted in Design for Today. The 
questions why and how? about all that is best in 


both the 


nts of their make-up. 


modern design have an answet 
functional and the esthetic eleme 


and 
expression In every page of 


The D.L.A. is a body that knows what it is after, 
there is an engaging clarity of 
its new magazine that is entirely in accord with its ideals. 
Only two photographs have crept in, taken at absurd 
angles, which distort the subjects without 

gain in clarity—this silly habit is presum 
ence to some idea that distortion for its ow1 
Design for Today costs 


We hope that the Association will be able to 


ippreciable 
ibly in defer- 
sake pleases. 
14s. a year, and is well worth it. 


Ct railway 


bookstalls and similar places to display it, so that its 
emphatic title may encourage casual buyers who will 
perhaps be converted to some sense of lat are then 
“proper instincts and how they may be satisfied 

The first dance organised by Social Committee 
some months ago was such a decided cess that 
another has been arranged for Mond 6 Tune. the 
Monday following the week-end of 1 Cambridex 
Conference, when it is hops I members 
returning through London trom the Conference will be 
able to attend. It is early vet to su st that members 
should take tickets, but we hope that th ill keep the 
date tree for the occasion. 

During the past month, the xhibited at 
the Victoria and Albert Mus photo- 
graphs to illustrate the ori ult in 
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instincts of 
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English architecture which were made durine 
visit to this country by members of the P; 


recer 


Forschungsinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte at \iirhy 
under the guidance of their Director, Professor | 
g 


ssisch, 


nan 

We were unfortunately unable to make re! ice t 
this interesting exhibition while it was being hei.’ owiy 
to other demands on our space, but even if ou tice 
too late to be of any service in attracting peo to th 
exhibition, we would like to pay our tribute L Vel 
valuable and thorough piece of research. 

Che Institute has already made about 30,0: phot 
graphs of French Art to the end of the thirteent ‘ntury 
and Professor Hamann has published a series of | sooks o 
the subject with a view to giving scientific value to this 


material, ‘Vhe English photographs are part 

tension of the work which includes several other Ew 
pean Unfortunately, the set s! 
London was too incomplete and not sufficiently clear! 


countries. whol 


arranged to give at all an adequate idea of this grea 
labour of scientific analysis—a type of research at whi 
German scholars are particularly apt. Every visit 
to the exhibition must have been impressed with t! 


energy and zeal with which the Preussiche Forschungs- 
institut fiir Kunstgeschichte has tackled its immense task 


and will have wondered, perhaps, why it should ha 
been left to German scholars to do for English archit 
ture what we should do for ourselves. 


Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.], President of thi 


tectural Association, has been appointed Professor 


Ar h - 


Architecture at the Royal College of Art, South Ken- 


sington, in succession to Professor W. G. Newton, M.( 
M.A. [#.], whose term of appointment ends this vear. 





We wish to draw attention to the Ministry of Healt 


advertisement, printed on p. 559, for a temporat 
Housing and ‘Town Planning Inspector. ‘The positio 
is one of responsibility and importance which 
certainly be filled by a qualified architect, so hope t 


many good applicants will go forward. 


: : 
shoul 

, 
} 


F 


As a result of a gift from the Hacknev Boroug 
Library of a large number of early volumes of 7 
Builder, which we have been able to supplement wit 
duplic: te 
complete set of bound volumes from 1859 to 1q1 
to any R.I.B.A. Allied Society which can house a 
of them. Will the Secretary of 
whom these journals would be acceptal 


copies from our own stock, we now nave 
> tO Gi\ 
use 


make sood 


society to 


: : . ; 
please communicate with the Librarian at the R.I.B.A 
Most of the volumes are in good condition. | here 
also an odd lot of The Builder, for twentyv-lour ve 


between 1861 and 1904, and ten volumes of the Buil 
Vews between 1865 and 1880, which we have receiv 
from the Hackney Library, which 
Applicants are asked to state if, in default of the co npl 
set, they would be prepared to receive the odd lots, 


are also tor 


SpO% 




















From a woodcut by John Farleigh 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAI 


Edward Maufe, F.R.1I.B.A. 


COMPETITIONS: PAST AND PRESENT 
BY H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.LB.A., AND PERCY E. THOMAS, O.B.E., F.R.LB.A. 


Papers READ BEFORE THE Royav InstiruTEe oF British ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 24 APRIL 1933 


THE PRESIDENT, SIR RAYMOND UNWIN, IN THE CHAIR 


Part I 


BY MR. H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 


EARLY 18 years ago I was given the oppor- 
tunity of reading a paper here on Architec- 
tural Competitions, and I find it difficult to 
void some degree of repetition in speaking now 
nthe same subject. However, as some of those 
vho were present then are no longer with us, and 
thers who may be here to-night were then overseas 
ving to their participation in war activities, I feel 


the less compunction in accepting this present invita- 


m though it involves going over ground already 
AVETS¢ a. 
The historical notes on earlier competitions need 


tot be recapitulated, but I cannot resist drawing 


tlention once again to the fact that one of the earliest 
indertakings of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

ts was the appointment of a committee to consider 
iblic competitions. Their report is well worth 
tusal, but I can only now give you a few extracts 


showing the point reached at the date of the report, 
24 January 1839. In view of the close approximation 
of this date to that of the creation of Pecksniff perhaps 
the most amusing paragraph is one running as 
follows: 

‘‘A much more serious train of evils is entailed 
upon the public and the profession by the facility 
with which the system lends itself to collusion, 
many instances of which have been amply proved 
to your Committee, but to which they think it 
expedient more fully to refer. ™ 
The rest of the paragraph consists of a decorative 

pattern in asterisks. There are other paragraphs that 
bear more definitely on the problems of the present 
day. One runs as follows: 

‘The arguments advanced in favour of com- 
petition are sufficiently forcible. Emulation is said 
to be the soul of excellence in the arts and sciences 
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—the recognised talents of the elder professor are 
supposed to be maintained in activity and progres- 
sive Improvement, and his employers pro- 
which security in 


to be 
tected from the routine manne 
public patronage and private practice are too apt 
to produce: while the opportunity is afforded to 
the young aspirant to take that place in public 
estimation to which his talents may entitle him.” 
Again we find: 

*But whatever the « 
ought to be clear and explicit 


they 
, that the competitor 


onditions may be. 
may know precisely and unequivocally 
Wheneve1 it may be ¢ 
lav down definite instructions, they ought to be 
: ° 1 

is to be founded 


which shall 


upon what 


he has to rely. xpedient to 


strictly adhered to, when judgm 
upon them, and every design rejected 
be found not to conform to them. 
‘**In framing instructions care should be taken to 
distinguish accurately between the 


attained and the means of attaining them. ‘The 


byect to ey 





former cannot be too accuraté rtained, o1 
too explic itly cles¢ ribed: but the lat should be 
left as much as possible to the for other- 
wise a proper scope will n be florded for the 
exercise of a variety of suggestions, | one great 
end of competition will be frustrated. If, however, 
there should be a decided b in { ur of any 
particular style or mode of composition, it ought to 
be ascertained and stated in the instructions.” 
And in another paragrap! 

‘The formation of the programme upon which 
competitors are required to frat cir design 
becomes therefore the first es nt ior con- 
sideration, and a deficiency on this point is perhaps 


the most general evil in the preset stem. ‘The 


precise objects to be attained, th desirable 
means of attaining them, the « mstances that 
must control the plan with regard the site and 
othe r localities, the sum « i] <pended, 
and manv other partici every ( 

of competition brings its own, eldom ascer- 
tained and settled’ so as to lay th roundwork of 
vell-defined instructions upon wl! competitors 
mav proceed. When the decision be made. 
the judges discover for the f he wv 
been ignorant of their own intent : their loos 
and ill-digested instructions e al loned alto- 
eether, and the architect, who hi Ll with the 


ereatest good faith in a is the first 


to be deprived ol his rev l It rie | Cl 16 Ww ol 
the case, an architect, who m: e suggested a 
design not reconcilable with the indigested, 


and perhaps contradictory preconceptions cast 
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into the programme, may virtually exclu ‘e hi 


Ailj> 


self from the competition, and his employ: rs fro; 

the adoption of his ideas.” 

[hese quotations show that at this date, ne. rly 0 
hundred years ago, our Institute had a perfec: \y cle; 
view of the correct practice in regard to comp ‘titio; 
and if the principles then enunciated had alwa 
been followed the failures that have occurred fro 
time to time would have been avoided. 

Che report of this Committee covers a very wi 
field, and almost the only point on which it inay 
regarded as not up to date is the position tiken 

In 1839 it was thought ad missil 
for the promoters to decide on the merits of 1] 
designs submitted, and though even then techni 
advice was sometimes secured, it took an ner 
vears before professional adjudications became a 
gulation of our Institute. During that period vari 
experiments were made in the direction of associating 
professional advisers with the promoters th 
nominees, but rarely did these prove satisfactory. 
typical case was that of the Law Courts in 
1867, which was conducted by a Commission 


regards assessing. 


OO al 


appointed the following as judges: 
Chief Justice Cockburn. W. E. Gladstone. 
Sir Roundell Palmer. W. Stirling (Maxwell 
W. Cowper, First Commissioner of Wor! 

[In response to an application from the competitors 
two professional men——John Shaw and George Po 
nall— were added. ‘I he judges took into consultati 
interested party they could call to mind, asking 
for verdicts on the plans from each special point 


every 
view. As may be imagined, though the designs s 
mitted were only ten in number, the affair got int 
tangle. As an example, a report 
ninety-nine various points of detail based on t! 


desperate 
views of heads of departments and other authoriti 
hows that 
Edward Barry was an easy first and G. E. 
the bottom of the list. This might in itself be regard 
as a sufficient proof of the futility of this method 
analvsis, but ifa further one be needed an inspecti 
of tl 
will more than suffice. 


every competitor scored somewhel 
Street ne 


It is probable that there was never a more Co?- 


ientious and painstaking jury, but the value of th 
work was neutralised by an almost complete ign 
ance of the technique of design. The profession: 


members were evidently overweighted by the ideas 
their distinguished contréres, and the ultimate resu 


were so inconclusive and confused that evervone con 


must have been relieved when the gre 
le 


beauties of detail in Street’s design were made cle 


cerned 


1¢ mass of reports and investigations resulting 
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and sification was found for awarding him the 
worl 

Fi | competitions at this time were better con- 
duct it being recognised that the adjudicators 
must selected for their technical experience 
rather ‘han for their eminence in other directions. 
Larg: juries were appointed, 13 in the case of the 
Paris ( pera House, 18 in that of the Sorbonne (6 of 
whom ere elected by the competitors), and no fewer 
than ;> for the Grand and Petit Palaces of the goo 
Exhi on. 

Phe results in all these cases met with general ap- 
proval. It is surprising that such large juries could 
work so efficiently, but it must be remembered that 
the foreign architectural tradition during the latter 
half ol the nineteenth century was firmly established 
on very definite lines, and that there was little con- 


flict between varied schools of thought. 

As | have mentioned, it was only in April 1883 that 
the R.1.B.A. made it a definite regulation that the 
promoters of a competition should, as their first step, 

ppoint one or more professional assessors, and further 
trengthened this procedure by deciding in Novem- 
ber 1910 that members should only compete in cases 
vhere the regulations, including professional adjudi- 
ation, were complied with. 

Experience tells us that the advance in practice does 
not keep pace with our standard of knowledge as to 
the ideal conduct of a competition owing to the pro- 
moters not understanding the purpose of our rules, 
and therefore not co-operating with the assessor in 
his eflorts to secure the most equitable result. 

Difliculties have arisen on several occasions owing 
to promoters having approached our Institute before 
they have formed a definite opinion as to whether or 
not to hold a competition, but having in view this 
possibility. Owing to our perfectly sound rule that 
i assessor may not undertake the work as architect, 
this uncertainty has placed some of our members in 
avery awkward position, and demands the most 
definite understanding between the R.I.B.A. and 
prospective promoters as to the stage reached in 
regard to the intended undertaking. Possibly at this 
‘tage the negotiations might continue as between the 
R.I.B.A. represented by one or more of its members 
who would report to the executive through the Com- 
etitions Committee until the position was clearly 
appreciated. 

It was even suggested some twenty years ago that 
ompetiuons should be conducted by the Institute, 
vhich would call on members to act as assessors On its 
vehalf. fees on a definite scale being paid to the 
R.I.B.A. and distributed to the assessors in equitable 
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proportions less some 10 per cent. for clerical and 
incidental expenses. There are obvious disadvantages 
in this procedure, one being the over-centralization 
that it would involve, but it would undoubtedly 
strengthen the position of assessors in dealing with 
difficult cases. 

To be quite fair to promoters, | must say that 
when recommendations are put lucidly to them from 
a clear and logical standpoint, it is my belief that in 
most cases they accept the advice so supported. The 
responsibility for giving such advice in an appropriate 
form rests with the architect, and important com- 
petitions have sometimes fallen short of the standard 
they might have reached more by our own default 
than by reason of any intentional malpractice on the 
part of the promoters. 

I shall be able to deal with these points more 
clearly by taking the three parties to a competition in 
turn, and endeavouring to define the functions of 
each, in relation to the methods by which, in my 
view, they can best discharge their respective obli- 
gations. 

These three parties are: 

1) The promoters. 2 
3 The competitors. 

The promoters may 
quirements before inviting professional aid, but this 
is almost the full extent of what they can undertake 
without consultation with the professional adviser 
who is to conduct the competition. It is therefore 
more convenient to consider the functions of pro- 
moters and assessor together. We can realise more 
clearly the relationship between them if we grasp the 
fact that it is in every respect similar to that between 
client and architect during the earlier stages of any 
projected building work. Just as the architect gives 
advice on the suitability of a site, adequacy of cost, 
accommodation needed, and all other matters that 
are not predetermined by force of circumstances, so 
the adjudicator in a competition should advise the 
promoters. The fact that a competition is to be held 
in no way justifies the abandonment of these pre- 
liminary consultations. 

No reasonable man in employing an architect fails 
to consider his advice from the very beginning of the 
undertaking, and promoters ought not to deprive 
themselves of this advice, even though the ultimate 
architect has yet selected. The idea that 
everything must be in shape before the assessor or 
assessors are appointed is utterly wrong, and has been 
responsible for the comparative failure of many a 
competition. 

On the architect’s side this responsibility has not 


The 


assessor or jury. 


desire to schedule their re- 


to be 
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SWANSEA Civic CENTRI 


Ivor Jones and Percy 


received much more definite recognition than with 
promoters. Assessors have often failed to realise that 
they ought to give the same meticulous consideration 
to the various aspects of the proposition as they would 
in the case of a building they were invited to carry out 


themselves. It is their duty to see that the interests of 


promoters suffer in no way through the successful 
competitor not having been in personal touch from 
the beginning, and assessors can best realise this re- 
quirement by regarding themselves as representing 
the unknown competitor who will ultimately take up 
and continue their work. 

Continuity from start to finish, such as we find in 
non-competitive work, is the great need in competi- 
tion practice. At present there is a tendency to cut it 
up into three distinct stages, greatly to the detriment 
of the result. The first stage before the appointment 
of the assessor or jury, the second during this appoint- 
ment, and the third after the selection of the design. 

To put competitive practice on a sound basis, the 
breaks between these stages should be bridged over, 
and I have ventured to suggest a procedure by means 
of which this may be achieved. I do not say that 
there may not be better ways: the one put forward is 
merely a suggestion as to the type of procedure that 
might be appropriate. 


Thomas 


Let us assume that some public body is promoting 
a competition and has appointed a building com- 
mittee. After some preliminary discussion they woul 
ask for the appointment of an architectural adviser 
and depute two weil-qualified members to confe: 
with him, possibly the chairman and city enginee! 
or chairman and medical officer, according to th 
class of building. These three would draw up th 
programme. Before issuing this, two other indepen- 
dent architects would be added to form a jury of five. 
and the programme, having been agreed by them 
would be issued to competitors. The usual stage 
of questions, replies, and receipt of designs having 
been passed through under the supervision of thi 
jury, its members would jointly make their award 
dealing very fully with all the considerations neces 
sary to inform the successful competitor as to an 
fresh aspect that has occurred to them during th 
adjudication. Their award might be in two part 
one for publication, and the other more in the natu! 
ofa confidential communication to the selected archi 
tect in order to make him conversant with problem 
and difficulties affecting the further development | 
his design. 

I have often heard it said that a good architect 
necessarily a good assessor, but to my mind this is ne! 
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the c: The expression of personality within the 
confin.. of architectural technique is the measure of 
artistic quality, but the less imaginative man with a 
better (raining in technique may be superior as a 
judge (> the greater artist who is perhaps unable to 


anal) he operations of his own mind. 

It mav be admitted that the same intuition that 
n architect devoid of the analytical faculty to 
a brilliant design may empower him to select 
{ one submitted in a competition. That is 
weak spot in his equipment as an assessor. 


enabli 
pre i ly 


1 
tne al 


not th 

[his will be discovered in the earlier stages, such as 
discussions with the promoters and the preparation 
of the programme. ‘To place the issues properly 
before a clear-headed business or professional man 
whose experience is outside the technique of art de- 


mands a faculty of logical exposition and an experi- 
ence of the difficulties involved which are not essen- 
tial concomitants of imaginative force. Of course 
“the legal and logical mind” is useless without artistic 
ability, but artistic ability is equally useless in this 
case if its methods are intuitive. 

I introduced one of the architects a stage earlier 
than his two professional brethren, in order to take 
advantage of employing one specially qualified by 
his attitude of mind and his experience to thrash out 
with laymen those points of detail and method that 
are so often misunderstood. He is thus ‘‘the fore- 
runner” who paves the way for his association on the 
jury with one or more whose artistic qualifications 
may perhaps rank higher, but whose limitations in 
other respects might preclude their being entrusted 
with the conduct of a competition. 

As a general rule, experience as a competitor is 
almost essential as a qualification for the single 
assessor, but in the case of a Jury this experience may 
be dispensed with in some ofits members ifit is in other 
respectsadvantageousto havea wider field forselection. 

To use César Daly’s phrase, “The direction of 
architectural ideas”? is subject to gradual change, 
and the pioneers of one generation become the ex- 
ponents of the academic school in the next. In order, 
therefore, that vital fluctuations in our art shall re- 
ceive due appreciation it is desirable that the adjudi- 
cation of competitive designs shall not be entirely in 
the hands of the older and more experienced men, 
whose sympathies are liable to incline towards the 
earlier as against the newer methods. At the same 
ime experience and mature judgmentare invaluable, 
‘0 that one of the chief recommendations of the jury 
stem is the facility it affords for securing both the 
‘xperience of the older and the fresher point of view 
of the younger men. 
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Finally, we come to the competitor, who, when he 
has decided to compete, sets down to master the con- 
ditions and programme. If the latter is well drawn 
up it should at once give the competitor a good gene- 
ral impression as to what the promoters have in their 
mind; if it is not, the competitor, by much reading and 
re-reading, will gradually obtain, from accidents of 
phrasing here and there, some idea of the points to 
which importance is attached. With a good pro- 
gramme no further questions should be needed, but 
with a bad one the competitor can help to patch it up 
by means of questions on salient points. 

From the competitor’s point of view the best pro- 
gramme is one that states clearly what is wanted but 
makes no attempt to indicate how these wants are to 
be provided for. As a rule the allocation of rela- 
tive positions for the desired accommodation is a 
mistake, tending to hamper freedom in the concep- 
tion of the design. If special requirements have to be 
met, it is far better that these should be thoroughly 
explained than an attempt made to anticipate the 
competitor's work by specifying some definite ar- 
rangement. 

The competitor, having mastered the programme 
to the best of his ability, turns his mind to its solution. 
In order to do this he must have formed a conception 
as to what are the dominating factors of the problem. 
These are very varied according to the class of the 
building. In one case aspect may be the most im- 
portant consideration, in another the relative value 
of the groups of accommodation, in another the 
special peculiarities of the site, or perhaps the axial 
placing of the building, not to mention numerous 
other factors less frequently the dominant ones. Then 
come the demands next in order of importance, and 
the attempt must be made to reconcile these with 
that placed first. 

Somewhere about this stage the competitor will 
have had to form an idea of the general massing of 
his building and of the subdivision of this into various 
sections. This subdivision may be mainly vertical, as 
in the case of a hospital, or mainly horizontal as is 
the usual practice with public offices, or a mixture of 
both. 

There are short cuts towards obtaining this idea of 
mass, but most competitors have adopted those most 
suited to their own methods, and these also vary so 
greatly with different classes of building that I feel it 
impracticable to deal with them in the time at my 
disposal. 

Moreover, these are details. The main object to 
keep in view at the earlier stages of a competitive 
design is the retention of everything in as plastic a 
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form as possible, so that all possible alternatives may 


be considered and compared before too much time 


is taken up with the detail of any one of them. It is 


most annoying, after having spent much time and 
skill in working out the detail of a scheme, to be forced 
to the conclusion that it is wrong in principle; for as 
we all recognise that competitions are, or ought to 
be, decided on their general merits as a solution of a 
definite problem, we cannot feel any hope of success 
with one, however brilliant in detail, that in our own 
view fails in its main conception. 

Holding the views I do with regard to the basis on 
which a competition should be decided, I must point 
out how rarely is the competition in two stages ad- 
vantageous. Almost its sole use is in placing before 
promoters a series of definite solutions from which 
they can realise how they have failed to express all 
that they had in mind. They are then able to 
supplement the programme and secure a design 
more closely approximating to their requirements. 
If this is clearly recognised it disposes of any argu- 
ment for or against double competitions. The pro- 
moters are obviously entitled to claim that the pro- 
blem is so complex that only by means of a double 
competition can the best result be secured, but solely 
on the ground that only after seeing sketch solutions 


can all the difficulties be realised. After a |, one’, 
private client has often to see two or thre: sets 9) 
sketches before he can fully explain himse |. Tp, 
main difference is that the assessor should be able; 
clear up difficulties of this kind, and where he ¢a, 
the double competition becomes unnecessar 

In view of the possibilities by way of sulsequen 
developments of a successful design, the double com. 
petition appears still less desirable, and morcover, a 
regards this further development, it is of the utmoy 
importance that under all forms of adjudication j 
should be made quite clear to promoters, that whil 
the result decides the selection of their architect, itn 
more commits them to adopt the winning design tha 
if they had engaged an architect to interpret thei 
views without competition. The misinterpretation o} 
the purpose of a competition in this respect has often 
proved a stumbling block and has occasionally re. 
sulted in the abandonment of this method in case 
where it would have been quite an appropriate one 

[ have left many aspects of the question untouched 
more especially those relating to the influence 
competitions on architecture and on the architect 
as I know they will not be overlooked by my frien 
Mr. Percy Thomas, who will deal more intimate) 
with the problems of the present time. 


Part II 


BY MR. PERCY £. THOMAS, O0.8.8., F:.8.1.8.4. 


As Mr. Lanchester has dealt with the history of 
architectural competitions, I am going to confine my 
remarks to the competition system as it exists to-day, 
and while I cannot hope to add mu¢ h that is going to 
help us in dealing with the difficulties which we ex- 
perience from time to time, I hope to show that on 
the whole the system of architectural competitions in 
this country may be claimed to be in a very satisfac- 
torv condition. that it is an advantage to the building 
owner, fair to the profession, and an important factor 
in the advancement of architecture 

As my time is very limited, I will divide my re- 
marks into three categories: 

a) Arguments for and against the competition 
system. 
, ‘b) Competition conditions and regulations, and 

(c) The assessor. 

I will also show a few slides of some of the buildings 
which have been erected since the war, under this 
system of architectural competitions. 

Professor Reilly in a recent article said that while 
he hesitated to compare the successful young archi- 


\ 


tect with a successful young actress or film star, hi 
claimed that no other profession offered such oppor- 
tunities for sudden rise to fame as that of the architect 

These opportunities are, of course, provided almost 
entirely by our system of open competition. It i 
the one thing which distinguishes the profession o! 
architecture from the other professions, and makes i 
the most democratic of them all. I can think ofn 
other profession which offers such opportunities { 
excitement, hard work, the spirit of sport, and some- 
times wealth and fame, as that ef the architect. 

One often hears arguments against the holding: 
architectural competitions. Let us examine thes 
arguments and see what they are worth. 

1. There is the usual one about the waste and co 
to the profession. A typical example of this wa 
published in one of the technical journals last mont! 
where the contributor proved that for a job to cos 
£70,000 the total cost to the profession was approx! 
mately the same amount. Simply put, that for ever! 
competition held, many times the amount of the fee 
are spent by the profession as a whole. 
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2. That the architect is not in close touch with his 
client in the early stages of the job. 

3. That promoters in general, and public bodies in 
particular, are unwilling to leave the final decision 
regarding the design of their public buildings in the 
hands of an assessor. 

4. That competitions are costly to promoters and 
involve delay in proceeding with the work. 

5. That there is a danger in open competitions 
of an unknown and inexperienced architect being 
successful. 

6. That for a number of buildings, particularly 
buildings of a special character, experts or specialists 
inthat particular class of building should be engaged. 

1. With regard to the cost to the profession, the 
architect can, after all, please himself whether he 
enters for a competition or not, and apart from the 
lact that the estimated cost of preparing an architec- 
ural design is often exaggerated, it should be borne 
inmind that in the average architect’s office ordi- 
lary work is not sacrificed for competition work, and 
that time is made for it; even the payment of overtime 
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is in many cases entered into on a sporting basis by 
the whole staff. 

Against the actual expense in wages and material 
must be counted the gain in experience and technical 
knowledge which is to be obtained from every com- 
petition. Everyone who seriously enters for a com- 
petition knows that the preliminary research work 
and the production of the design add to professional 
knowledge and experience, whatever the result. 

2. There is something in the objection that the 
architect is not in touch with his client in the early 
stages of the job, but if, when the competition is 
decided, the successful architect feels that any deci- 
sion previously arrived at between the assessor and 
the promoters could be improved upon, there is no 
reason whatever why this should not be done. In 
practice I do not think the necessity would occur 
very often. 

3. The third—the objection to delegating the sole 
authority to the assessor—I shall deal with more 
fully when I come to speak about the assessor. | am 
firmly convinced, however, that in the interests of the 
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promoters as well as competitors the arguments are 

overwhelmingly in favour of our present system. 
Our rules and regulations regarding 

upon persons outside 


the duties of 
an assessor coule l not be for¢ a 
our Institute, and speaking 
layman is quite incapable of judging the best solu- 
tion of a planning problem, and his taste in the 
matter of clevational treatment is more likely to be 
influenced by the manner of presentation than would 
be that of a trained architect. A recent notoriou 
mple of this kind, but 


eenerally, tne average 


competition has given us an exa 
past history shows many more. 

The objection that because of the 
decision, the promoters may have a de 
upon them which they do not like and do not want 
to build, is answered by the fact that once the award 
is made they are at liberty to instruct their architect 
to make whatever alterations they require. 

This has been stated to mean that competitions are 
merely to be considered as a means of selecting an 
architect, but this is obviously against the whole 
principle of our competition regulations which are 
stated to be *“To obtain the best design for the pur- 
pose in view,” and an examination of results will 
show that in practice it is the best solution of the 
problem which is placed first, and almost invariably 
carried out in the building. 

4. A competition should make little difference in 
the matter of time. Ifan architect is engaged with- 
out competition he would, or should, spend the same 
time in digesting thoroughly the requirements of his 
clients, and in producing his preliminary scheme. In 
fact he would probably not work at such high pres- 


issessor’s final 
sign imposed 


sure as the average competition requires 

I think it could be claimed that the directness and 
simplicity of buildings erected as the result of com- 
petitions are due to the thought and care spent in 
the preliminary stages. 

As to cost, a competition means approximately in 
a building costing, say, £100,000, an additional 
I per cent. to the promoters. These figures would be 


slightly increased for smaller sums and decreased for 
larger undertakings. For this additional 1 per cent., 
the promoters are able to obtain suggestions for the 
solving of their problem from some of the best archi- 
tects in the country. 

The fear of promoters in having an inexperi- 


enced young architect thrust upon them is. 
tice, unfounded. Experience has 
almost unknown for a man to win an important com- 
petition and be incapable of carrying out the work. 
Young he may be, but the very fact that to win in an 
open field calls for such qualities of planning, know- 


prac- 
shown that it is 
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ledge of the subject and powers of gras 
essentials, ensures that the winner, 
be quite capable of carrying out his design. 
also be said that many of the leading membx 
profession commenced a successful career by 
young 


an open 
men. 


6. The architectural specialist, unlike the 
in other professions, obtains his position | 
the result of opportunity or accident, 
The main principles 
ning and design are common to all classes of | 
and while greater experience may bring perl 
detailed planning and equipment, 
counterbalanced by the freshness of mind an: 
re obtained by means o! 


deliberate 


of solutions which a 


petition. 


The function of 
hall, school, « 


building, 
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competition whilst 


intention. 


any 


TS 


building, whether 
hospital, is to fulfil its purpo 
most efficient and economical way, and, whatever th 
this fundamental principle i 
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same and is largely a matter of skilful planning a1 
sound common sense. 


[It should be remembered that success in competi 


tions is not all luck. The architect who 


Ser1OVs 


enters for competitions knows that it is a waste of tin 


unless he 


‘ prepares himself by a thorough study of } 
subject, often involving many hours of research an 


visits to the latest buildings of a similar character. 


So much for the objections to the competitiar 
Its advantages to the public are immense. | 
building owner at a small extra cost t 
obtain solutions to his problem from some of the be: 


system. 


enables the 


men in the profession, and to retain the services 


the successful one at the same fee that he would pa 
to any other member of the profession. 
him the result of concentrated study of his particula 
the experience gained in the latest built- 
ings for his particular requirements both at home an 
[t also means, in the case of public work, tha 


problem; 


abroad. 


It obtains f 


the architect is appointed on merit alone and not! 


wirepulling « 


wv political influence, 


pre 


fession, apart from the opportunity it gives to t! 


voung and brilliant man, it has done more than an\- 
thing else to advance the art of planning. 


A study of competitive plans will show that neat 
all accepted arrangements for 


baths, hospitals, courts, etc., are \ 
of the competition system, just as any new and origin 
of a problem generally comes 


treatment 


same sour 
It is the concentrated effort to produce something 
better than what has been done before, 
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win, that makes the standard of architectural achieve- 
ment in competitions so high. 


ComMPETITION CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS 

The Institute Regulations governing the pro- 
motion and conduct of architectural competitions are 
the result of years of experience and many bitter 
controversies, and while I do not claim that they are 
perfect, | do feel that if they are taken in the real 
spirit of fairness and common sense by the three 
parties —the client, the assessor and the competitors 

thev will be found little wanting. 

These regulations are so well known to you that I 
o not propose todiscuss them in detail. In the matter 
of secrecy, fees, and the amount of work required 
irom competitors, little or no fault can be found with 
them, and almost the only source of trouble to-day 
s found in the instructions or suggestions which 
re inserted in the model form by the assessor or 
promoters in order to express their particular 
requirements, 

It would appear obvious that either any design 
which violates a definite instruction should be dis- 
ualified, or all instructions should be suggestive 
only, and give competitors complete freedom in the 
matter. ‘This latter course is not always practicable, 
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THE NorwicH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 1932 
C. H. James and Rowland Pierce, AA.R.I.B.A. 


as there are occasions when certain definite require- 
ments of the promoters must be communicated to 
competitors. In spite of this, however, it is surprising 
how many people hold that an assessor is justified in 
ignoring an express stipulation on the grounds that 
his job is primarily to select the best design. I do not 
agree, and maintain he is in honour bound to restrict 
his award to the best designs which comply with the 
conditions he himself has laid down. 

This matter, of course, is entirely the responsi- 
bility of the assessor, and no set of model conditions 
or rules and regulations of the Institute can cover the 
occasional indiscretions of an assessor. 

On the subject of number and finish of the draw- 
ings required, it is amazing how opinions differ. 
While there is now general agreement that 4-inch 
scale drawings are sufficient for most buildings, and 
that perspectives are unnecessary, some hold that it 
should be definitely stated whether the drawings are 
to be in pencil, ink, or rendered. Others think that 
competitors should be allowed to present their 
schemes in whatever medium they prefer, and this I 
believe is now the general rule. Some object to this 
because they feel that against a highly rendered set 
of drawings, their own sketchy pencil ones may suffer 
by comparison, which although a poor compliment 
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to the assessor, may have some justification where 
laymen are members of the jury. 

While on the subject of conditions, a word regard- 
ing questions and replies might not be out of place. 
However clear and concise an assessor may imagine 
he has made his conditions, he will find an amazing 
number of possible interpretations which can be 
placed upon his words, and his replies need to be as 
carefully considered as the original conditions, if he 
is to avoid subsequent trouble. 

I do not suggest that he should follow the example 
of the promoters of the competition recently held by 
the Building Centre, and state that no questions will 
be answered, for even in that competition, with 
experts to draw up the conditions, there was consider- 
able doubt about a vital clause which needed clearing 
up. Neither do I think that reply No. 58 in the 
R.1.B.A. Competition added very much to the com- 
petitors’ knowledge of the promoters’ requirements. 

On the other hand, I do not think it is incumbent 
upon him to reply to every question asked—often 
running into hundreds—so long as he clears up any 
doubtful point which has arisen. I think it can be 
safely stated that nearly 75 per cent. of the questions 
asked are unnecessary, and if competitors realised 
that often by their questions they give an indication 
to other competitors of their particular line of 
thought. there would be fewer asked. 

A collection of queries 
architects would make amusing reading, 
not be very flattering to the profession. 
member such questions as the following: 


raised by competing 
but would 


I Can Yre- 


“Ts the compass point true north, or magnet 
north?” 

*‘Are the stables for mounted police?” To the 
latter the assessor replied: ‘*No, for horses.” 

**Are the walls to be coloured black, or will Indian 
ink do?”’ 

Now a word about the different types of com- 
petitions. They are, broadly, the Open (single), the 
Open in two stages (or Dual competition) and the 
Limited, with minor variations of all three. 

Limited competitions are usually restricted to 
architects who receive direct invitation from the pro- 
moters, or who are selected by means of the sub- 
mission of names and record of previous work. There 
have been a good number of limited competitions in 
recent vears, and there are many people, architects 
and laymen, who strongly advocate the principle. | 
believe the reason in many cases is that it gives them 
a sort of “Safety-first” feeling. They feel satisfied 
that at least they know the worst that can happen. 

Another argument used in favour of the limited 
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competition is that for special buildings th. com. 
petition should be limited to architects who sp cialise 
in that particular class of work. I have alread stated 


what I consider are the objections to this arg \ ment. 
and they apply equally in this case. 
It should also be borne in mind that the p!.nning 


and equipment of special buildings are con tanth 
changing with the progress of science and invention, 

Personally I feel that if the competition system 
itselfis right, then the open competition is the simplest 
and fairest to the profession, and as it is uncoubt- 
edly the one which has produced our best men, it must 
also be the best from the promoters’ point ot view, 

The Open competition, held in two stages, can onh 
be justified in very exceptional circumstances. It has, 
I know, many supporters who would have practically 
all major competitions held in this way, but it is sig- 
nificant that few experienced competitors believe in 
it. They know that as far as the labour involved is 
concerned, the same amount of research work and 
thought must be put into the problem in the first 
stage. The elaboration of drawings, and even the 
working out of parts of the design are minor matters 
which take comparatively little time, and which in 
my opinion, do not justify the delay and additional 
expense involved by a further stage. It can be safely 
stated that practically every competition of this 
character is won in the initial stage, and that the 
other competitors in the second stage are merely 
elaborating designs which have already lost, for it 
would take a bold man to depart fundamentally from 
a scheme which has already secured him a place in 
the second stage. 

To overcome this difficulty one of the technical 
journals recently made the suggestion that before 
the second stage, the original sketches should be ex- 
hibited for all competitors to see, but that the 
sketches should be retained by the promoters for 
comparison with the final drawings, and would be 
binding upon competitors just as original esquisses 
are binding in student competitions, the idea being 
that any competitor selected for the second stage 
could retire if an inspection of the designs convinced 
him that it was useless for him to proceed further. 
But architects are all optimists and as the suggestion 
was also made that the competitors in the second 
stage should be paid a fee, I am afraid most of them 
would be tempted to take an optimistic view of their 
chances. 


THE ASSESSOR. 


Under this heading I propose also to deal with the 
question of juries. 
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making the award. 
ind if it is only their views that are wanted, 
these are obtainable before the designs are 
ind the question as to how these views have been met 
n the designs submitted can only be decided by men 
vhose training and experience renders them com- 
petent to judge. 


What happened? 


their duty, 
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The © uestion of the assessor is probably the most 


ontro\rsial and difficult in the competition system. 
Many hold the view that the jury system ought to be 
senerally adopted, their argument being that errors 


fjudgrient would be fewer, that there would be less 


hance of the result resting upon the idiosyncrasy of 
the assessor, and that there would be no playing up 


) the assessor’s known opinion or prejudice, but the 


rincipal argument advanced in recent years is that 


‘ith the jury system, the promoters could, if they 
sired and they would desire), have representation 
n the jury. 


This suggestion that the promoters should have a 
oice in the award has been advocated recently by 
uite a number of architects who seem to forget the 
ontinuous scandals throughout the nineteenth cen- 
wy and the beginning of this century, which made it 


necessary to insist upon the absolute acceptance of 
the assessor’s award. 


I do not like the argument that you should include 


, representative of the promoters on the jury to 


nake them feel that they are having some share in 
It does not seem quite honest, 
surely 
received, 


Take a recent case, familiar to all of you, where the 
quite wrongly in my opinion, agreed to 
msult the promoters before making his award. 
The promoters insisted upon the 
eign which they favoured being selected. The de- 
ms have all been published, and I leave you to 
idge what help these promoters could have given the 
sessor in making his award. 
To the jury system itself, i 


ssessor, 


, ajury of architects, it is 


more difficult to make silane: although it is extra- 


rdinary how manyarchitects, experienced incompeti- 


ions, will prefer to leave the decision to one good man. 


There is the question of expense to consider for all 


xcept very large or important competitions, for even 
ithe assessors agree to share or reduce the recognised 


¢, the expenses of a jury if the assessing has to be 
me at any distance, and they all conscientiously do 
must be a considerable item. 


I believe that with most juries one of its members 
s the bulk of the work, especially in the prelimi- 
lary stages, and that the other members may not, in 
msequence, have that thorough grasp of the diffi- 
ilties of the problem which renders them competent 
have a voice in the award. 
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I consider that for most competitions, the single 
assessor, providing always he is competent, is the 
most satisfactory method. 

The Competitions Committee at the present time 
are giving careful consideration to this matter of the 
promoters having a voice in the award, but as their 
views have not yet been laid before the Council, I 
cannot say anything further about that this evening. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE ASSESSOR. 


As most of you are aware, the appointment of the 
is entirely in the hands of the President, 
except in cases where the promoters have appointed 
the assessor before approaching the Institute. 

It can be realised that this does not always work 
out satisfactorily, and many suggestions have been 
put forward for an alternative method. The two most 
frequently advocated are (1) that the competitors 
themselves should select the assessor or jury, and (2 
that the selection should be left to a body such as the 
Competitions Committee. 

In support of the first, it is claimed that if com- 
petitors are to give of their best, they must have 
confidence in the men who are going to assess their 
work, and that this would best be achieved by the 
competitors themselves making the selection from a 
panel nominated by the President or the Competi- 
tions Committee. 

One objection to this proposal is that the com- 
petitors as a body do not exist until they have studied 
the conditions and decided to compete, so the whole 
of the preliminary work of consultation with the 
promoters and the drafting of conditions and require- 
ments would have to be done before the assessor was 
appointed and might convey ideas totally at variance 
with his own. 

With regard to the appointment by the Com- 
petitions Committee, the objection to this is that the 
Committee is bound to include many of the men 
most suited to act as assessors. Are they to appoint 
themselves in turn, or are we to lose their services in 
this direction altogether? 

I confess that at the moment I see no better way 
than the present, and although mistakes may occur, 
ve have no guarantee that they would not also occur 
under a different system of selection. 

Whatever the system by which the assessor is 
selected, the whole failure of the com- 
petition lies in his hands, and I think a few plain 
words about his judicial position might be useful. 

It has long been the recognised rule of the Insti- 
tute that once an architect has been appointed to 
advise promoters upon the possibilities and organisa- 
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tion of a competition and to act as assessor in the 
event of a competition being held, it is out of the 
question for him to act as architect for that par- 
ticular building which was to be the subject of the 
competition. 

The assessor having been placed in the } 


responsibility towards his fellow-architects, either 


upon the nomination of the President or at the direct 


invitation of the promoters, must fulfil his obligations 
towards them and not allow himself to be placed in 
a position in which his integrity might be questioned. 


If for any reason whatever the promoters decide not 
to go on with the competition and ask thi 


assessor 


to act as architect, no matter at what stage of the pro- 
ceedings this decision may be reached, it is the mani- 
fest duty of the assessor to decline to act as architect 


for the work. 

It is true that the operation of thi 
to work harshly in 
remember that the whole question of the good name 
\ is 3 | nd it is the 
bounden duty of the Institute to protect that good 


certain cases, but we have to 


] 


of the competition system is involved 


name even at the possible risk of apparent hardship 
in particular cases. 

There is another consideration that should not be 
forgotten. An assessor is a judge. He is, i 


y 


IN) the eves 





position of 
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both of the promoters and of the whole architectural 
profession, in a position of special trust. To his judg- 
ment, without even such a right of appeal as affects 
a judge of the High Court, is entrusted the duty o 
making an impartial decision which affects th 
material interests of scores, possibly of hundreds, of his 
professional colleagues. His decision affects the expen- 
diture of many thousands, perhaps even of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the promoters’ money. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost possible importance 
that nothing should be left undone which will 
establish in the minds of the promoters, the com- 
petitors, and the general public what may almost bi 
called the sanctity of the assessor’s status. Errors ol 
judgment he may make, that cannot be _ helped 
But there must never be the faintest shadow of a 
doubt cast upon his honour and his integrity. 

It is for this reason mainly that the principle ha 
been established that in no circumstances whatevel 
should it be possible for anyone to say or even hint 
that the decision or the advice of an assessor Cal 
possibly have been aflected by the thought of his own 
material interests. 

He is appointed to discharge a judicial function 
He can have and should have no other connection 
of any kind with the matter. 
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The position in the case of an architectural 
assessc. is a difficult and delicate one, from the very 
fact thi he is himself in active practice. He cannot, 
like a idge, go to the bench and stay there. He ful- 
fls his judicial function and then goes back to his 
practi The very delicacy of the position makes 
itimpcrative that the principle stated above should 
be hedved and safeguarded in the most meticulous 
way, and that the principle should never, on any 
excuse. however plausible, be departed from. 


It is imperative, therefore, that an assessor should 
not be in a position to accept any kind of consul- 
tative or advisory commission in connection with 
the competition. If circumstances render a consul- 
tant necessary after the award, there is no real need 
for the assessor to be appointed in that capacity. It 
would be absurd to suggest that there are not other 
men in the country just as capable as he is of filling 
that position. 

In spite, however, of all the difficulties and differ- 
ences of opinion upon various details, I think it can 
be fairly stated that the architectural competition is 
now generally recognised as the accepted method of 
finding the best design for our public buildings, and 
the acceptance of this system, both by the public 
and the profession, is dependent upon the fairness 
of our conditions and the ability and integrity of our 
ass€ssOrs. 

I don’t want to bore you with figures, but you may 
be interested to know that since the conclusion of the 
war no fewer than 400 competitions have been dealt 
with by the R.I.B.A. Of this number, some 80 
schemes were vetoed because the conditions were not 
in accordance with our model conditions, but the 
majority of these cases were for small unimportant 
works where the promoters were totally ignorant of 
the requirements of a competition. 

More competitions have been promoted by munici- 
palities than by any other type of building promoter, 
and these include not only town halls and municipal 


Vote of Thanks 


Before calling on Mr. Lanchester to read his paper, 
the PRESIDENT referred briefly to the recent election 
{ Mr. Arthur J. Davis as an Associate of the Royal 
\cademy and congratulated him in the name of the 
Institute. He then said: Ladies and gentlemen,——We have 
this evening an architect’s subject, and we are fortunate 
n having it introduced to us by two very distinguished 
nembers of this Institute. Mr. Lanchester is one of the 
most experienced members in competition work, a man 
‘ho has won many competitions and assessed many 


) 
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buildings, but hospitals, schools, seaside pavilions, 
and town planning schemes. Since the war, com- 
petitions have been held for approximately 70 town 
halls, law courts, fire stations or art galleries, 50 
schools and other buildings of an educational 
character, 30 housing and town-planning schemes, 
30 hospitals and between 30 and 40 war memorials, 
10 churches or Sunday schools, and about 100 of a 
miscellaneous character. 

It has been rather difficult to obtain an accurate 
record, and only competitions which have actually 
been dealt with by the R.I.B.A. have been included. 
For the majority of these the assessors have been 
members of the Royal Institute. 

I have not been able to form an estimate of the 
monetary value represented by these buildings, but 
you will realise that it must run into many millions 
of pounds. There are nine or ten schemes alone, the 
cost of each of which is in the neighbourhood of half 
a million. 

I have prepared a few slides which will remind you 
better than any mere catalogue of buildings the results 
that have been obtained in the post-war years from 
competitions. The buildings I am going to show you 
are not especially selected as the best, but are simply 
examples of their particular type, and in the majority 
of cases are either built, or in course of erection, and 
if in your opinion the architectural achievement of 
some of them does not reach the highest standard, 
you will, I think, agree that the average is above the 
general standard of architecture of their particular 
time. 

In conclusion may I remind you that many of the 
best of our living architects either had their chance, 
or at least established their position by means of the 
competition system—men like Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, Sir Edwin Cooper, Vincent Harris, Rowse, 
Lanchester, Holden, Cowles-Voysey, Webber, Ash- 
ley and Newman, and numerous others whose names 
are familiar to you all. 


and Discussion 


competitions, and we all feel that we are especially 
fortunate in having him here to-night to give us 
the benefit of that ripe experience and the guidance of 
his character, which we all so much respect. 

We have also with us Mr. Percy Thomas, who has 
done yeoman work, both in winning competitions and in 
assessing them, and he is one whose opinions on this 
question we all very greatly respect. 

This question of competitions is one of special import- 
ance to us at the present time; I am convinced that this 
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country is not getting anything like the benefit which it 
might ‘from the skill and designing ability that is 
available in our profession. One of the ways of securing 
this is through competitions. It is is one that makes a 
great tax upon our profession in the amount ol work 
done: and it makes a call for very honourable and 
scrupulous regard for the principles which we lay down. 
There are members of our profession who have made 
great sacrifices to uphold the integrity of our competition 
system: some have lost many thousands of pounds in 
fees through abiding by decisions of this Institute on the 
matter. I can assure them that they have our very 
deep respect and our great cratitude for the contribu- 
tion which they of ou 
competition system. 

We have to-night to consider whether there are any 
ways in which we can improve this competition system, 
which is one of the ways in which we try to bring about 


rit 


have made to the integrity 


the best designs for buildings. 

The President then called on Mr. H. V. 
read his paper. 

Mr. C. ERNEST ELCOCK [F.]: Mr. 
ladies and gentlemen,— The two addresses to-night have 
been extraordinarily good, and I have great difficulty 
in finding any fault with what has been said. I, as an 
Irishman, naturally welcome competitions; if there is a 
fight going on,an Irishman naturally expects to be in at it. 

Mr. Lanchester stressed the desirability of preliminary 
negotiations being conducted through the Royal 
Institute, to ensure that some definite decision should be 
reached by the promoters before the competition comes 
before the assessor. I think that is a very important 
point which the Institute must undoubtedly consider 
very carefully. There have been serious hardships 
caused by assessors being approached at such a prelimin- 


which Mr. 


Lan heste1 to 


President, 


ary stage that, owing to the very strict rules 
Thomas, particularly, stressed 

the assessor having anything t 
itself, it is impossible for them to carry out a building 
which might easily have come their way. ‘There is 
something to be said for the desirability of the pre- 


do with the building 


liminary negotiations going through the Institute. | 
know that Mr. MacAlister and Mr. Spragg will oppose 
this, but they are too decent to say anything about it: 
but any extra work that is thrown upon the already over- 
worked officials of the Institute is to be deprecated. We 
in the Competitions Committee, like those composing the 
other Committees of the Institute, can never say enough 
about the enormous debt of gratitude we owe to the 


officials of this Institute for the tremendous amount of 


assistance they give us. 

What Mr. Lanchester said about the 
assessor being an extraordinarily vital part in the com- 
petition is very true. We want for that function men 
who have got flexible minds, w 
ideas, and who are not averse to them 


have, unfortunately 


election of the 


ho are aware of new 
Sometimes we 
and with this, I think, competitors 


assessors whose opinions ire to some extent 


must agree 
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as to the impossibility of 
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inflexible, and who, we know, are somewhat av. rse to 
new ideas. This should be carefully guarded ag: nst jy 
the selection of an assessor. We want, for this post. 2 man 
of sound experience and wide sympathy, one wh. > com. 
bines the diplomacy of a Lloyd George with the t:nacity 
of a Mussolini. , 

Mr. Lanchester agrees that the two-stage comp tition 
is a waste of time, and I think that most of us in this 
room will re-echo that view. 

Mr. Thomas particularly stressed the value 0 com- 
petitions to the profession. We often see in the ipers, 
owing to their facile desire to obtain “copy” which will 
interest the layman, statements as to the enormous waste 
of time and effort put forward by the profession in com- 
petitions. I am, at the present minute, the unfortunate 
-50,000, in which we hay 
received requests for the conditions from 302 compctitors, 
If we put the expenses down at only £50 per competitor 
spent on that competition (which is quite a reasonable 
figure), £15,000 will have been spent by various 
architects in preparing plans for that competition. But 
[ would express my agreement with Mr. Thomas, that 
it is not at all a waste of money, it does a man a world 
of good, particularly a man who has been some time in 
the profession, and certainly the young man, to come 
forward and, as it were, stretch himself against other mer 
of apparently equal calibre. It keeps him up to date and 
in touch with modern ideas. Therefore I would say that 
such work is not, in any sense, wasted effort, but is to the 
competitor himself of great benefit. 

What I have said so far has been as a member of the 
Institute, and now, as Chairman of the Competitions 
Committee, I would like to remark on a point or two. 

I was glad that Mr. Thomas referred to the Institute 
regulations governing competitions. We hear the eas) 
criticism sometimes passed against the Competitions 
Committee that it seems to be very strict in its interpre- 
tation of the regulations governing competitions. I would 
like to say here that Mr. Thomas prefaced his remarks 
by talking about the Institute regulations. He is right, 
because they are not the Competition Committee's 
Regulations, they are the Institute regulations, and the 
were laid down by general meetings of members of the 
Institute, and they regulate the instructions given by the 
Competitions Committee. These are based upon a larg: 
experience, and the Competitions Committee endeavow 

they possibly do it in a very feeble and bad way—t 
carry out those instructions. I would insist that the 
Competitions Committee does not formulate the instruc- 
tions, that has already been done by the members of the 
Institute. 

The question of the assessor is an extremely interesting 


assessor in a small job of some 





one. I look forward with enormous concern and eve! 
anxiety to the questions which are to be brought forwa! 
in reference to the 302 competitors I spoke of previous! 
But I have put into those conditions a statement-—which 
you may consider a little unorthodox—asking that irrele- 
vant questions may not be put to the assessor. 
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Bui neither of the speakers touched on one vital 
matte se on which we should like to hear something 


fom t! m. I refer to the neglect by the Government to 
use the ervices of our extremely competent profession in 
the des. ning of our Government buildings. We have 
undoul ‘edly to-day, as architects, arrived at a stage when 
the Ro: al Institute may say that by long fostering of a 
fine tradition we have got together an extremely com- 
petent ‘ot of people, both young and old, both men and 
wome!, and it seems to me an extraordinary thing that 
the Otlice of Works, which was originally established to 
carry out simple technical buildings for Government pur- 
noses, sould have been allowed to go forward and de- 
velop id increase, both in cost and staffing expenses, 
until huge monumental public buildings are erected 


museums, office-buildings, ete.—and carried out by the 
Office of Works. The design and the planning are, | 
admit, quite adequate, and in these later years have been 
enormously improved; but, though they are monuments 
of architectural erudition, I think there is no doubt that 
the nation loses enormously by not having open com- 
petition for these large public buildings. ‘There are fresh 
ideas and new minds in touch with modern construction 
and modern requirements, which could be roped in and 
which should have the opportunity of entering into com- 
petition for these buildings. We should have an oppor- 


tunity there for the employment of large numbers of 


architects who at the present time particularly, need 
this work. I think the fresh air of competition would do 
much 1 
Government offices. I think economy should be effected 
in our national expenditure in this way, and, on the eve 
of this great Budget, which is being looked forward to 
with so much apprehension in some quarters and with so 
much hope in others, this is especially so. I think this 
meeting should not hesitate to express itselfin a clear and 
certain manner that the curtailment of Government 
architectural work should be reconsidered, and that 
large public buildings should be open to competition. 

With these remarks, which are entirely inadequate to 
express the feeling of this large meeting, I beg to move 
that a most hearty vote of thanks be given to Mr. Lan- 
chester and Mr. Thomas for their most interesting con- 
tribution on this very important subject. 

Mr. ROBERT ATKINSON [F.]: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I have listened to this dual address 
with great pleasure, and with a certain amount of mis- 
giving. I think that Mr. Lanchester—if I may say so 
chastised us with whips, but Mr. Thomas chastised us 
with scorpions, because I felt that a number of their 
criticisms were levelled at persons like myself. (No.” 
As a recent assessor of competitions, I have learned a 
great deal. 

I do hope that, one day, Mr. Thomas will be assessor 
ina competition in which I am competing, because I am 
sure I shall win it, being able to rely entirely on an abso- 
lutely logical adjudication—I always pride myself, in 
doing competitions, that my solution is absolutely logical 


) mitigate the more confined atmosphere of 
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and fair. For that reason I was surprised that he did not 
include my name amongst the successful architects who 
have made a name for themselves by winning competi- 
tions. I am afraid I have never won a competition, so 
that omission rather came home to me! 

But I did receive a certain amount of gratification by 
seeing, among the slides shown on the screen, a very large 
proportion of buildings in which I was in some way con- 
nected as assessor, and so perhaps not winning competi- 
tions has made me a better assessor. 

I disagree, however, almost entirely, with what Mr. 
Thomas said. He was very logical and cold-blooded and 
fine in every way, but I feel, as one of the people who 
have ideas of their own, that I never come quite within 
the sphere of the Regulations. I feel that too stringent 
regulations for competitions are entirely a mistake, archi- 
tects are gentlemen, and they should be allowed them- 
selves to decide what is permissible and what is not per- 
missible to some extent. The more you write down details 
the more difficult they are to administer; like lawyers 
who cannot properly write their own wills. I think we 
lose the spirit of what is and what is not good architec- 
tural manners, if you like to so express it. 

However, I think there is no doubt that the competi- 
tion system has proved successful; in many cases, in 
practically every case one might say, the result has been 
loyally accepted by the majority of the profession. On 
the whole, competition work has been extraordinarily 
successful, and it has placed on a higher level very many 
men who would not otherwise have had a chance of 
distinction. 

Mr. Thomas mentioned limited competitions, and 
double competitions, and so on. I am not sure that any 
of those lines can be laid down as being better than 
others; they ought to vary according to what is brought 
forward. I think that for large public buildings a double 
competition is very much better, because it eliminates 
go per cent. of the competitors, those competitors who 
obviously had no chance from the start, and the remain- 
der may not, in the second competition, improve their 
designs; but they have a chance if they want to, or feel 
they can do it. So I think that sometimes, if the building 
is important enough, a second competition would be 
something of an advantage. And in limited competitions, 
where you are dealing with a private firm and not a 
municipality, one of the promoters might reasonably be 
included on the jury, because, you must remember, these 
men are not fools, they have spent their lives in pro- 
fessional work or in business, and they know more about 
the building and what they require than do the assessors 
so far as the workability of the structure is concerned, and 
it would, I think, be foolish to disregard such lifelong 
experience for the sake of being rigid in a system of com- 
petition. Such a man would surely not have a chance of 
swaying the assessor’s ideas, which would govern the 
decision. It would be a poor assessor who would be 
dictated to by a layman merely because he liked some- 
thing on the front of the building which obviously he had 
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nothing to do with. But, as I say, as far as the workability 
of the building went, his criticism might be very valuable. 
I would like to add my tribute to the two lecturers this 
evening, and to say how much I have enjoyed their joint 
contribution. 
Mr. BERESFORD PITE [F.} 


I second this vote of thanks with pleasure. 
For a long time I have 





had a dream with regard to assessorshiy that men best 
qualified to judge a competition are those who have been 
through the labour of working it out, namely, the com- 
petitors. ‘There can be no doubt that tl individual com 
petitor has had to face the problem more fu than the 
assessor; he has had to work it out to its last detail, and 
he knows enough to realise which design is better than his 
own—whcther he is honest enough to say so is another matter. 
My suggestion is that all competitions should be settled, with- 
out an assessor, by the competitors. I would gi » each com- 
petitor two votes, one ol whi h he at 1 t n cle sien, 
and the other for that which, in his view, is the best design. 
Then the design which gets the greatest number of votes will 
represent the judgment of the greatest number of men who 
have been engaged on the problem. 

And might I suggest that this will be a I to the 
promoters? The architect-consultant to draw up the conditions 
will always be necessary. ‘The remarks on his duties which were 


made by Mr. Elcock were very much to the point, and Mr. 


Thomas dealt also with them in some detail. But the personal 


judgment of an individual assessor affects a 


we must all be conscious of that. 


Playing » to the assessor’s 


views cannot be avoided, but 1t 1S Vel undesirable Phe 


of this would be eliminated by such a suggestion as I am 
making. 

I am grateful to Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Thomas for the 
trouble they have taken in producing papers which, after all, 
are obvious and platitudinous. They have done it nicely and 
sweetly. I hope the Institute will take to heart that all the 


$sses II ylanning, in 


successes of the competition system are succ¢ 


the solution of certain problems which are vical, for certain 


classes of buildings. But the exhibits whic have excited the 


interest of the meeting are of successful ele itions, though each 


of those buildings gained its position by a plan the elevation of 
which is a trifle. If architectural success goes only 
I venture the criticism that the average qualit 

tame, illustrating a gradual 


planning, 
of this group 
of buildings is singularly level and 
attenuation of a type of architecture which has 
ultimate!y—I think this must be 


almost lost its 


interest, and that taken 


seriouslv—in anv review of the effect of the competition system 
on the plannir ¢ of technical buildings it must be admitted that it 
has lowered the imaginative quality of our architecture. (**No.” 
I do not know why you say “No.” If a century we have the 
Houses of Parliament. if halfway there are the Law Courts, and 
then these exhibits as the first-fruits of this centu it goes 


without question that imagination has departed from the 


elevations, and the interest has legi ) 1 into the 
plans. The fear which attaches to the competition system is 
that the necessary concentration on the plan in 1 mited time 
available prevents the artistic development of 1 rchitectural 
side and the real development of fine design. ‘The plan becomes 
everything, the elevation is secondarv; it may or it may not 


secure the iob. I want the Institute to bear this in mind. 


The competition system is as old as histor But pity that 


: bh 4 } 1L-] ] 
assessor of a competition who knows that he could do better 
than the winning design to which he has got ive the job. 


in build- 


alled his 


Pity him! When Cardinal Farnese got into a difficulty 
ing his palace about Andrea da San Gallo’s work, h 
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friend Michael Angelo to advise, who wrote a report 
Gallo’s proposed treatment of the upper part of the fro 
Cardinal asked what he would suggest, and Michael 
replied, ‘A competition.”” A competition was held, but 
was done, to the glory of architecture and to our oy 
faction, by Michael Angelo himself. 
Mr. FRANK SCARLETT [4.]: Mr. President, la 

I hesitate to add anything to the extremely jn. 
‘so distinguished an authority Mr. 





gentlemen, 
teresting remarks of 
Beresford Pite, but I think what I have to tell may amuse, | 
remember to have read somewhere an account of an occasion 
interesting method of judging competitions which 
Mr. Pite advocated was put into practice, not in England but 
in another country. I believe the competition was on the lines 
suggested, that each competitor was allowed two votes 


when the 


Each, 
‘ihieg 
of the excellence of their own design that their second vote was, 


of course, voted for his own design first; but, so sure w 
il given to the design which, it was evident from 
the first, was the worst in the series. I can only hope that th 
members of this Institute would have a sufficiently high sense of 
duty and of morality not to spoil an eminently fain 


1 every Case, 


vay of 
judging competitions. 
Professor $8. D. ADSHEAD [F.]: I rise, in the first place, to 
express my appreciation of Mr. Lanchester’s short historical 
review; and, secondly, to say that, on the whole, I am satisfied 
with the perfection of the machinery and the conduct 
petitions which Mr. Thomas approves. I know that that 
machinery works, on the whole, excellently. But, asa member of 
a society responsible for architectural competitions, I feel 


ot com- 


should always be on the look-out for improvement. I am not 
satisfied with the number of competitions that are held, and | 
think that with a slight alteration in the conditions we might well 
hold twice as many competitions as we do at present; far too 
many important public buildings go direct to architects of very 
e ability, and still more to men who are not architects 
I think that, on the whole, we should, under conditions, 
promoters to have some voice in the result. That, | 
submit, is a matter of vital importance if architects for publi 
building are to be selected by competition in the future. 

In the matter of building in this country, I advocate—and | 
hope it will be given effect to—a change in these new proposals 
which are being brought forward by the Competitions Com- 
Che hope I have is that the promoters will, in some wa\ 
We have been told that the 
assessor knows nothing about the job. that he is not a technician, 


averag 
at all. 


alk Ww 


mittee. 


have a share in the assessing. 


and that were he to join a panel of assessors or be associated 
with an assessor appointed by the Institute all kinds of difficul- 
ties would arise. I do not think that this is so. Most of the 
promotcrs of competitions consist of trustees of some sort, and 
if they hold competitions in which one or more of them wer 
would almost certainly select from amongst 
themselves those men who had some technical qualifications 


assessors they 


added to their qualifications as trustees. I am sure it would 
work well if we had competitions in which one or two promoters 
were allowed to join the panel of assessors. That plea I strongly 
urge this evening. I am probably in a minority in amongst 
such a galaxy of successful competitors such as I see here this 
evening, but I think this change would result in an enormous 
number of important buildings being given to the Institut 
jurisdiction instead of, as now, being erected by all sorts of 
people, including men with no architectural qualifications 
whatever. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: I rise, sir, with considerabl 


reluctance after such accomplished speakers as we have heard 
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this c. ning. It is obvious that there are, in this audience, 
som ) have an interest in the historical side of architecture 
and itectural practice in this country. I feel sure Mr. 
Lat r will approve of my urging that none should forget 
at t institute the immense advantage that followed the 
activ of one of our Past-Presidents, Sir Aston Webb, who as 
av nan was as impressed as many of his juniors with the 
scan vhich often followed the invitation to submit plans and 
sche1 or architectural competitions. I think no man did 
great rvice to the profession that did Sir Aston Webb, who, 
I bel was the first honorary secretary of a body of Associates 
of th titute who pledged themselves to enter no competition 
unles assessor was appointed, and he was one who owed his 
repu n to the results of well-conducted competitions. ._No 
wer! this meeting should, I think, fail to give recognition of 
one t hom the older men to-day and the younger too, owe 
son 

Ih; ‘reat pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks for the 
valua papers we have heard. 


Mr. W. NASEBY ADAMS [4.]: I take it that this evening’s 


discussion gives one the chance of saying something on behalf of 


the unestablished man, the man who spends a good deal of his 
time working for other architects, but who hopes to win a 
competition in his spare time. Very often we see a note in the 
papers that there is to be a competition and that only few men 
are to be selected, and will intending competitors write and say 
what they have already done? These ‘‘unestablished’’ men are 
unable to say what they have done, because, officially, they 
have done nothing. 
many of these ‘‘understudies’”’ that they look to your chair, 
sir, to see to it, that as few limited competitions are promoted 


as pt ssible. 


Mr. C. H. JAMES [F.]: I should like to join in this vote of 


thanks to Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Thomas for their very 
interesting papers. 

rhere was one point raised which interested me, namely, 
about the expense of making competition drawings. I would 
like to assure members that there is really nothing in that! We 
only do competitions when we are doing nothing else: it keeps 
us from playing bridge, pool, skittles,and so on. Pierce and 
myself have been trying to think what expense we were put to 
inthe competition which we recently won, and we have arrived 
at the figure £9 ros., and this included wages of an assistant for 

week, mounts, etc., half a bottle of port and two bottles of 
burgundy. It is possible we might think of something else for 
the benefit of the Surveyor of Taxes, but I feel sure that com- 
petitions do no harm, are not expensive, and keep us out of a 
good deal of mischief! 

Mr. G. GREY WORNUM [F.]: I can only contribute a 
small point. I would, first, express my great appreciation of Mr. 
Lanchester’s and Mr. Thomas’s papers. Mr. Thomas, particu- 
larly, referred to the draughtsmanship and preparation of 
drawings for competitions, and he advocated that complete 
freedom should be granted to competitors as to the medium in 
which they draw their designs. We realise that the tendency 
to-day is for these designs to be prepared as simply as possible, 
0 as to exert the minimum influence on the assessors them- 
selves. I suppose that feeling was in existence in 1875 when 
W.H. Lynn, of Belfast—presumably, like Mr. Elcock, an Irish- 
man—was in for the competition for the Preston Town Hall. 
Mr. Bradshaw Gass last summer told me that the promoters 
and a professional assessor formed the jury, and since they did 
not wish to be influenced by the drawings submitted, they for- 
bade any perspectives to be submitted with the designs, 


Therefore, may I express the views of 
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but Mr. Lynn sent with his drawings a_ perspective, 
wrapped in brown paper and tied with string, and labelled 
**Perspective sketch, not to be opened.’’ Mr. Lynn won the 
competition, but legend, alas! has it that the assessors opened 
the parcel. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER (in reply): I thank you 
very heartily for the way in which you have listened to 
me, and for the very cordial vote of thanks which you 
have passed. I must make one or two remarks in reply 
brief because of the lateness of the hour. 

Mr. Elcock wanted us to believe that he was pugna- 
cious, but I did not notice any pugnacity in what he said; 
[ think it drifted over to Mr. Atkinson, who attacked me, 
and, I think, my confrére here also, for making a direct 
attack upon him. I understood him to accuse me of 
saying that a good architect was a bad assessor, or some- 
thing of that sort. Mr. Atkinson said of himself, “I have 
not won many competitions, in fact I have not won any,” 
also that he had no right to assess, but he did. But he has 
very nearly won every competition he has gone in for, 
and that, surely, is qualification enough. 

Professor Pite was a little unfair in saying that good 
plans have now taken the place of imaginative designs. 
The designs of the present time are more or less in the 
spirit of this age, and should not be compared with those 
of a century or half a century ago, when a different type 
of architecture was much more to the public taste. We 
may have our own views as to these things, but the only 
fair comparison is between the competitive designs of the 
last twenty years and the other designs of the last twenty 
years: it is not fair to take another period and make a 
comparison; in that case we might go back to ancient 
Greece and Rome, and say, ‘‘We do not do things like 
that now.”’ 

Then we come to Professor Adshead. 
eliminate the motive to adopt a competition. I say if the 
assessor acts at the beginning of the job as if he was going 
to carry it out, the promoters get all the consultations 
they need. I may tell you a secret: I have disobeyed the 
Regulations of the Institute for I have had a representa- 
tive of the promoters in a room before I have made my 
award. I know it was wrong, and very wicked, but I 
brought along a gentleman who was representing the 
technical experience of his promoters, and I said, “There 
are about a dozen designs here which interest me; have 
you anything you would like to tell me about them?” 
He said *‘This man has come a cropper over this; 
this man has not given enough space for this.”’ ‘He could 
give us a little more space?” ‘Yes, and it would not 
affect the design.”’ After an hour he has gone away again, 
and I have learned something, and in effect, I do not 
think that materially I disobeyed the Regulations, though 
technically I did. That might be done, and it might meet 
Mr. Adshead’s views. 

But I attach more importance to the assessor eetting 
himself thoroughly into the confidence of the promoters, 
behaving as if he were their architect for the time being, 
until he has given his award. Then he walks away, and 


He says we 
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only reappears if he has got to help the successful com- 
petitor and come to terms with the promoters in some 
detail. 

I was very pleased to hear Mr. Hooper’s tribute to Sir 
Aston Webb, because Sir Aston, perhaps more than any- 
body else in his time, did great work in clearing up the 
competition question. 


I agree with Mr. Grey Wornum’s plea for simplicity of 


drawing, and it may be said, regarding a recent competi- 
tion, that his drawing appeared to be the simplest of all 
the drawings sent in. 

Mr. PERCY THOMAS (in reply): I add my thanks 
also for the kind way you have received my contribution 
to Mr. Lanchester’s paper. I agree with Professor Beres- 
ford Pite that they were practically all platitudes, and 
the only reason for our putting them forward is that 
everyone seems to have forgotten them. 

With regard to the other remark by Professor Pite and 
to which Mr. Lanchester referred, it depends on what 
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one means by “‘imagination.”’ If it means gargoyi s and 
crockets, we have none! With regard to the slides, I fee] 
that the only reason for putting elevations on the screen 
to-night was that I thought you accepted the fa: that 
competition plans were better than others. It w: < only 
because of the criticism that competitions consist © plan- 
ning only and that the elevations are usually poor that | 
restricted my slides to elevations. 

As to Mr. Atkinson’s remarks, I had no inten ion of 
using either whips or scorpions; but he has told me some- 
thing to-night, for it is the first time I have known a 
countryman of mine accused of cold logic, and | shall 
remember it. 

One more remark is to the gentleman who spoke for 
the unestablished architect. On the Council of th 
tution and on the Competitions Committee there are 
many men, like myself, who were assistants in practice 
and whose only chance of becoming practising architects 
was by the system of open competitions. 
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Pictures by Architects 


A REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY MEMBERS OF THE R.1.B.A. 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT, HON. A.R.1I.B.A. 


Wit the cautionary memory that things often go by 
opposites, the first inclination on approaching an ex- 
hibition of pictures by men of a single profession, other 
than that of pictorial artists, is to look for some common 
characteristic which will ** give away the show.”? Thus, 
City men are generally sentimental in their art, and 
parso s often incline to violence. In the case of such an 
exhibition as that of Works in Black and White and 
Colour by members of the R.1.B.A. the matter is compli- 
cated, because architects, though they are not—or per- 
haps it would be safer to say, are not supposed to be 
pictorial artists, do draw and paint professionally. In 
a sense this makes pictorial art harder for them, because 
the more experience you have in using tools and materials 
for one purpose the less easy it is to turn them to quite a 
different purpose. 

It cannot be said that in this exhibition any common 
characteristic, other than technical skill with the pencil, 
leaps to the eye, but careful examination discovers 
certain characteristic tendencies. ‘There is, first of all, 
some general evidence of the difficulty caused by the 
difference between architectural and pictorial composi- 
tion. Buildings are, or ought to be, designed in relation 
to surroundings, but they are not designed in relation 
to the boundaries of a rectangular—or it may be circular 
or oval 
pictorial art. It is when the subject of the picture is 
architectural that the difficulty is most apparent, and it 
may he said to increase in proportion to the architectural 
merits of the building. Anybody, so to speak, can wangle 
aramshackle barn into relations with the picture space, 
but the architectural and the pictorial conscience of the 
architect must be often at war when he has to relate the 
masses and proportions of a fine building to a framework 
which is architecturally irrelevant. A shrewd comment 
on this is the excellent drawing of ** Waterloo Bridge,” 
by Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, which represents, not Rennie’s 
masterpiece, but the temporary structure. An essay on 
the difference between architectural and pictorial values 
might be based on this drawing, and it may be said in 
general that, when an architect draws a good building, 
his architectural conscience gets the upper hand and he 
lets the pictorial requirements go hang, and when he is 
out to be pictorial he flies to the ** picturesque,” in the 
sense of irregular. 

Another difficulty for the architect is the technical one 
of using freehand tools and materials which, in his pro- 
lessional practice, are controlled by the T-square and 


opening, which is one of the requirements of 


straight-edge. ‘The reaction, as in the case of young 
people who have been held in too tightly, is generally 
extreme ; and if there is one thing that distinguishes the 
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freehand drawing of architects, particularly of buildings, fusion of interests are “Spanish Steps, Rome,” Mi 
from those of other people it is that they are rather more R. E. Enthoven, and ‘*Farmhouse, Devon,” by M.. E, B. 
recklessly freehand. A good example is the impression, Musman. In the linocuts in colour by Mr. C -ril £, 
** From an Office Building in Victoria Street,” by Mr. Power the interests are not only fused but carric.| oy 
E. Maxwell Fry, though in this, as in his oal land- into the fourth dimension, and “Lifts”? 1s as good an 
scape, there is to be observed a remarkably good sense abstraction of solid form plus movement in a d« tive 
of relations in depth. As a rule, the tendency is to put colour pattern as one would wish to see. 
the emphasis upon what is called ** s e description” Part of the interest of the exhibition is in its cont«ssions 

texture, and the accidents of time d the and ol, architecturally speaking, secret vices. otch 
to give the sense of bulk, solidity and st: holiday. Vhistle,” by Sir Reginald Blomfield, is rather a ras\i thing 
‘This is particularly noticeable in th drawings, to leave about, but the most endearing evidence 
such as “Pebble Hill, Limpsfield,” Mir. At r Keer romantic leanings in the classic mind is contain rn the 
Semetimes, of course, the architect « himself three water-colours, “Street, Old Paris,” in p ular, 
according to subject; and “Doorway, Enkhuizen,” by yy Mr. Arthur J. Davis. They might have con 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, is as clearly an architect’s drawing the Hague School. One of these days Mr. D. 
as **Willows, Bredon,” represent e architect at grass conceal an ingle-nook behind a pediment, and 1 th 
Other drawings which could o1 have been produced dreadtul truth will be known. 
by architects with the profession ypermost But, apart from its evidential values to the retlective 
are “El Puente Nuevo, Ronda, y M Henry M mind, this is a remarkably interesting collection of paint- 
Fletcher, and ‘The Antique Shop,” Mr. J. M ings, drawings and engravings by architects. A long list 
Clarke. would be tiresome, but "The Vale of Delphi,” by Mr. 

Every now and then one comes mM i < in which Svdney D. Kitson; “Gerona, Spain” (27), by Mr. E 
the architect seems to have reconciled his t onsciences Guy Dawber; “Ronda” (39), by Mr. W. Curtis Green: 
in dealing with an architectural ( \s good an ** Hevbridge, Essex,’ by Mr. G. I. C. Hignet : ** Su 
example as any in the exhibition is “Cor de Agus- and Undergrowth,” by Mr. Richard Walk “Ean 
tinas, Avila,” by Mr. Keith Murray. A rd sub- Leman,” by Mr. Patrick McNeil; **Aberfelin, Pembroke- 
ject, it is extremely good from a pict oint of view, shire,’ by Professor S. D. Adshead; ‘"Near Westerham, 
with all the dimensions of space firm] ped, and at by Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, and “Richmond Bridg 
the same time the professional int iF ding con- Surrey,” by Mr. W. H. Ansell, must be named 
struction is clearly evident. Other works imilat election of pictorial merit. 


The Royal Academy, 1933 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM 





Once again this little room, so inad« ! ! e. in- sumably will never be built. It is Sir Giles Scott’s Watet 
vites the annual inspection of its contents ritic Bridge (1388-1393- 1394), which he illustrates very w 
alike. Its closely packed walls, wl SUP] I lt vater-colour perspectives: the second is Sir E. Lutyens’ Hamp- 
trative of all that is most distinguishe ir’s ton Bridge (1399~1 987), which has been built, and 
output of architecture, radiate their accustomec profound llustrated by very simply but beautifully executed cle\ 
and undisturbed peace. Here the jaded sight ise and while the third is Mr. Maxwell Ayrton’s concrete bridg 
find the rest he so sorely needs, not car r what i Twickenham (1410). This, curiously enough, is_ she 
awaiting him on the walls. Not so 1 i duty to drawing that is positively Victorian in manner. 
perform in fre nt of those pale y shimmet These three bridges are. of course, quite different in char- 
The first thought that struck him this i acter. Sir Giles’s design is unquestionably a fine essay 
the one that struck him last year, at ( re that, five double arches and the dignified placing of the t 
indeed every year that he | rememb Ho pylons. Sir Edwin’s Hampton Bridge is sensitive in lin 
can the public be expected to tak 1 1 st ate in detail, and quite traditional in character, as it ¢ 
architecture illustrated here ut the R ! scale . standing as it does in close proximity to the Pala Mr. 
photographs? Photographs w the Royal \yrton’s satisfies the programme without great distinct 
Academician. Was there not : ir wi I lar architecture we turn to the opposite wa ! 
a painter (who has sinc: 1in ing arrav of ecclesiastical buildings meets the eve. H 
very subject?) But the contents of in fact ° the Guildford designs. The successful one, Mr. Ma 





should be not, works of pictorial art t I tor d with the baldest of rendered clevations. T] 
So why not admit the best of all met : to archi ( ‘ mn is entirely lost on the general public, for Mr. 
tecture, the large-scale photograp! | find this Ma in his austeritv has denied us even the sop of pi 
room far more interesting and far mor e if this hadow. The result is that unless the layman is (a) ca 
were done. reading plan and elevation in conjunction, (4) in thi 
The second impression is that oom event not too tired to be prepared to devote ten minutes t ng 
will be written down as the Bridge and ( I I ere so. he will leave the Academy without any adequate id 
are designs for three Thames br that pre- nobility of Mr. Maufe’s design, which seems a great pity. 
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er Jones, who was one of the finalists, sends his much 
al. but undoubtedly able design, far more compre- 
illustrated. He, too, spurns the perspective, but he 
ality by using the projected shadow. 
se austere drawings make some of the perspectives 
ticular ones shall remain nameless) look either in- 
lgar or impossibly flimsy and unarchitectural cannot 
\t the same time they do not fulfil their avowed 
illustrating a design so that it can be easily under- 
ordinary lay public. Messrs. James and Pierce are 
atulated for their gay winning design for the Norwich 
Although obviously derivative from exotic sources 
its detail, this building looks as though it will be wel- 
its appearance in an English city. It is admirably 
spirited drawing which clearly « OnvVeys the whole 
happy blending of new and old. 
exception of Mr. Emberton’s fine fearless design for 


xhibition Hall at Olympia, which will certainly give 


icthing to think about when the building itself makes 
rance, and Burnet, Tait and Lorne’s Infectious Diseases 


t Paisley, which, in spite of its forbidding title, is illus- 


ha jolly drawing, which shows the little wl ite build- 
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ings in a very pleasant orderly setting, there is surprisingly 
little evidence of Functionalism, Modernism, Mechanism or 
any of that kind of architecture. The Academy has been true 
to its colours. 

No notice of this year’s Architectural Room, at all events as 
far as members of the R.I.B.A. are concerned, can be complete 
without mention of Mr.Wornum’s design for the new premises. 
He sends a beautiful conté drawing by Mr. Hepworth (who has 
any number of good drawings made for others besides two of 
his own designs in the exhibition), which shows off his dis- 
tinguished design very well and must surely leave everybody 
happy and confident of what is to come. 

There is no space to do more than merely mention Mr. 
Munby’s Clifton College Preparatory School (1374).Mr. Olive: 


Hill’s House in Trafalgar Square (1396), Mr. Stanley Hamp’s 


Manor Farm House (1404), Mr. Tapper’s Newgate Bar at 
Chester 1462 Mr. Dawber’s Ratton Wood 1482), Mess 
Adshead and Ramsey’s Church of St. Anselm (1497), Mr. 
Shoosmith’s Garrison Church at Delhi (1505), Mr. de Soisson’s 
Flats for the Marylebone Housing Association (1448), Messrs. 
Hendry and Schooling’s Weaver Memorial Hall (1520), and 
Messrs. Mitchell and Bridgwater’s Frances Gray House, 
LA DD. & 


Stepney. 
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Re e eq eqe eq: ‘elen 
Fire-Resistance, Incombustibility and Non-Inflammabili-y: | | ici 
THE BRITISH STANDARD DEFINITIONS - 
BY ALFRED HH. BARNES. F818. A: sia 
The original object of the public control of building **Fire-resisting material” is regarded as a fallacious con- 
was protection from fire, and although other considera- ception for the reason that “tests on the sepa:ate con- 
tions have obtruded subsequently, fire-prevention re- stituent materials of which an element mav be cop- 
mains one of the principal aims of building legislation. structed will not necessarily indicate its fire-r« stance,” 
Any lack of clarity, therefore, in the terminology em- and ‘“‘although the term ‘fire-resisting” has | quenth Actu 
ployed in the regulations relating to fire-prevention must been applied to a material as distinct from a structural J St@™ 
necessarily prove embarrassing to all engaged in building element, in the great majority of cases its use in this way Uh 
operations, as experience proves has been ill-advised.”’ spect 
It was with these circumstances in view that the lhe prescribed tests are therefore designed for applica- J!" 
Science Standing Committee, somi thre e years ago, con- tion not to materials but to full-size parts of structures o1 a 
pastes the “abe compeoyed in the \ ee snare: pn ee pphi 
regulations relating to fire-prevention. Such expressions deno 
as “‘fire-proof,” “incombustible,” ““fire-resisting,” “‘non- less a 
inflammable,’ and ‘“‘material non-conductive of heat,” the ] 
occurred in various connections without any definitions, a dm 
and with no other guide to their meaning than the | prov 
personal opinions of the respective local authorities o1 | mabi 
their officials. — “ 
At the request of the Science Committee, the British | cons! 
Standards Institution undertook the work of formulating | flam 
standard definitions of such of the terms as admitted of 1800 | | dard 
definition. effec 
The Standards Institution, with that thoroughness I} 
which makes a Standard Specification ‘“‘standard,” 1600 and 
convened a strong committee representing all the interests , with 
concerned, and the necessity of the elucidation of the # 4 spec! 
terms in question was proved by the fact that it took the @ 1400} | mate 
committee nearly three years of arduous investigation iz 
and research to carry out their task. vn q 
In connection with this work the name of the late # 200] | i 
P. W. Barnett should be remembered. As usual he & rt 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the task of solving a 7 og susta 
very difficult problem. = wel | 's 
pe! ; : ‘ = T Com 
Che Committee considered the various terms as used § | | ll the J 
in connection with their context. *‘ Material non-con- @ | | Il 
ductive of heat,” being also non-existent, was excluded a | | | ait: 
from the nomenclature, as was also “*fire-proof material”’ — | | lg 
for the same reason. Three terms were ultimately de- | | 
fined, being the only ones admitting of definition. They | 
were ‘‘Fire-resistance,”’ ““Incombustibility’”® and ‘*Non- 600 Ly 
inflammability.”” The definitions referred to respective | 
tests. | 
In this way an instrument has now been created 400 | | 
which will make it possible for legislating authorities to 
specify the requirements relative to fire-preventive con- | 
struction in such a way that such requirements can be 200+ ——j——_ 
resolved into terms of degrees and minutes, and the 
meaning of the regulations need no longer depend on the | ld 
personal opinion of the local surveyor. 0 
The “Standard Definitions’? makes a bold departure | 2 3 s 5 6 7 
from the old order of things in regard to fire-resistance. Time - Hours 
‘ 
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“elem The element of structure is submitted to a 
heat it nce, the duration and intensity of which de- 
pends n the degree of fire-resistance required. For 
this Vr a time-temperature curve is provided and 
fre-resis. ince is graded as follows: 
Grade A... 7 .. 6 hours. 
° SE ne pi sige oi 5 
a. ae ot :« 2 ss 
| ae ie .. I hour 
a ae ” ne 
Actua ‘conditions are simulated by the application ofa 
standardised jet of water and the impact ofa falling body. 
Phe test for incombustibility consists of submitting a 
specin of the material in question to a temperature 
which is increased at a prescribed rate to 1,382° F. 


*Non-inflammability”’ (which in regulations is usually 
to the requirements of fabrics and furniture 
denotes a property which may be possessed to a degree 
less absolute than the term would imply. In other words, 
the property required by the regulations is such as to 
idmit of grading. ‘‘Non-inflammability” is therefore 
provided with two subsidiary grades—**Very low inflam- 
mability’* and **Low inflammability.” 

Phe prescribed test is the same for all three grades and 

of submitting the fabric or other material to the 
flame from 0.3 ¢.c. of absolute alcohol burnt under stan- 
dardised conditions. ‘Vhe grading is determined by the 
effect. produced. 

Phe three terms **Fire-resistance,” “* Incombustibility,” 
and *Non-inflammability,” as defined will be sufficient, 
with lew exceptions, to provide a means for the concise 
specification of the requisite qualities in the various 
materials and structures for fire-preventive purposes. 


applied 
ri 


consist 
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The few exceptions relate to materials to be employed 
for *“‘Flues, Furnace-Casings, Hearths and Similar Pur- 
poses.”’ These have been provided for, under that head, 
by the specification of tests for thermal insulation and the 
retention of strength under the influence of high tem- 
peratures. 

While most of the tests may be carried out with rela- 
tively simple apparatus, those prescribed for the fire- 
resistance of elements of structure demand an extensive 
and costly plant such as does not exist in Great Britain at 
the present time, and until such a testing plant is avail- 
able, the Standard Definitions cannot be brought into 
operation in their entirety. Such is the demand, how- 
ever, for greater clarity in our building regulations con- 
trolling fire-preventive construction that, notwithstand- 
ing the existing financial depression, there is a prospect of 
suitable means of testing being available in the near 
future for this purpose. ‘The Fire Offices Committee have 
placed their Manchester Testing Station at the disposal 
of the Director of Building Research, and already the 
necessary financial arrangements are in progress for the 
adaptation of the plant to the requirements of the Stan- 
dard ‘Tests. 

From the point of view of the administration of the 
building regulations throughout the country the whole 
project is of far-reaching importance. It has already en- 
tailed much careful thought and labour extending over 
three years, and more time will necessarily elapse before 
the required testing stations are available, and the 
building legislation refers to the standard grading and 
definitions. Probably by that time it will be forgotten 
that the first inception emanated from the Science 
Standing Committee of the Royal Institute. 


THE ARCHITECT’S LIABILITY FOR INJURY TO AN ARTICLED PUPIL 


The Practice Standing Committee were recently asked 
for their views on the liability of an architect for injuries 
sustained by one of his articled pupils. 

\s the matter is of some importance to the profession, the 
Committee,with the authority of the Council, put the point to 
the Institute Solicitors, Messrs. Markby, Stewart and Wadesons. 

Che opinioi of the Solicitors is appended for the information 
and guidance of members :— 

(he liability of an architect for injuries sustained by 
one of his articled pupils falls to be considered under 
three heads. 

1. At Common Law. From early times the Common 
Law has imposed a duty on the master to take all reason- 
able care to see that servants jointly engaged with him in 
carrying on his work or industry, sha!] not suffer injury 
either in consequence of kis personal negligence or through 
his failure properly to superintend or control any under- 
taking in which he and they are mutually engaged. This 
does not, however, imply an obligation on the part of a 
master to take more care of a servant than he may reason- 
ably be expected to do of himself, so that unless the 
member is grossly negligent in regard to his pupil no 
liability would attach at Common Law. 

2. Under the Employers’ Liability Act. This Act applies 
to all employers of manual labour and in our view no 
liability could under ordinary circumstances attach to the 


member under this Act. A question, however, might arise 
if, say, a member employed his pupil to work some 
machinery required to make a model or carry out some 
experiments, for in such a case it might be argued that this 
was employment on manual work. However, we think 
such a cor:tingency is too remote to be worth serious con- 
sideration, though as the premium payable to ensure any 
such risk would be very small it might be thought well to 
cover it by insurance. 

3. Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925. In this 
Act a workman is defined as being any person who has 
entered into or works under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship with an employer, whether by way of 
manual labour, clerical work or otherwise and whether 
the contract is express or implied and in consideration of 
a fixed sum or a share in the earnings or otherwise. The 
question of whether the relationship of employer and 
workman exists is one of fact, but it has been laid down 
that a contract of apprenticeship is by its very nature, 
even apart from express terms, a contract of service since 
the apprentice in return for instruction, contracts to 
serve his master. Under these circumstances, and on 
decided cases, we are of opinion that the articled pupil 
would be regarded as coming under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and the risk of his being injured, small 
as it may be, should be covered by insurance. 
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The Annual General Meeting 


THE PRESIDENT, SIR 


The HON. SECRETARY having read 


of recently 


deceased members of the Institute, Mr. Beresford Pite men- 
tioned that Dr. Alexander Marshall M R:S.A., 
who was elected a Fellow in 1896, became a member on the 
personal invitation of Mr. Alfred Waterhot Mr. Pite said 
that he had heard Waterhouse say, more t] that when 
walking through Aberdeen he was so st tl e beauty 
of the buildings that he enquired who w the architect of 
many of them, and, as a result, he called « Dr. Marshall 
Mackenzie and requested him to becom: | 

The PRESIDENT then moved the ado of the Annual 
Report of the Council and of the Standing ¢ mittees for the 
official year 1932-33. 

Mr. KITSON (Hon. Secretar econd he President’s 


motion. 


The PRESIDENT then opened t eting discussio1 


Mr. GILBERT JENKINS [/ id that it gave him very 
great pleasure to support the motion, si t fitting that 
it should be done by some member entir¢ utside the Council. 
There were, he said, points in the Rep I men- 
tioned. But before doing so. on bel he members. ! 
acknowledged the wonderful amount of k h had been 
done by the Council and the Staff. Ye e work of 
the Council seemed to grow, and the \ 4 Staff? also. 
The Institute, he said, seemed to be maki t name for 
itself, and more and more was draw ttention to 
architecture. Mr. Jenkins suggested that tl ctures which 


were organised for the public and for school childret ould be 
supplemented by travelling exhibition ind photo- 
graphs, as a further useful tivitv of the I: 

Mr. Jenkins then referred with ] re to the fact that 
membership of the Fellow and Associate classes had increased 
he noticed that there were 27 more Fello ' 27 mort 


Associates this year than last y« 


fewer Licentiates, to the extent of 16, he concluded that that 





class of membership would steadily « d that the day 
will come when all our member Fe sO 
Associates. 

He congratulated the Council on tl rk w t | done 
in connection with the Building Industries Nat il Council, 
suggesting that that body might persuade t] Iders that the 
time has come when some authoritati | le such 
points as one has seen referred to it ondenct 
columns cf The 7 in the last { v. such 
questions as to what is the best kind of { in building. 
Some little time ago, he said, he tried to prol uestion ahout 
gas fuel to the bottom, and found that ther unl d 
body which could give him defi: l meu elative 
cost of gas. coke, anthracite, and el it build- 
ing or a hot-water supply. The Buil : Director at 
Watford told him that they were \ ng to undertake such ar 
investigation if the manufactt | would 
instruct them to do so; but it 1 re wert 
number of fundamental difficult pening 
Surely the Building Industries Counci th body which 
should say to manufacturers that before the pparatus ¢ 


the market they should go to the Station, 


and obtain and publish official figur« efficiency 
of apparatus. The result would be that tl efficiency of 
apparatus would be continually on the inc: . to the benefit 


RAYMOND 


UNWIN, IN THE CHAIR 


of the public, and certainly to the benefit of the b 
dustry and to architects. 
Referring to the Report of the Board of Architecturs! Educa. 


tion, Mr. Jenkins said that he had noticed that the Buard } 





lad 
Ly: 


assisted the British Commercia! Gas Associaticn to cstablis} 
contact with the Recognised Schools of Architectur: Surely, 
he said, our schools should not have people with coloured ideas 
and views lecturing to them on any particular subj Views 
on these matters should come, rather, from the building re. 
search people, who would give a dispassionate view on thy 
advantages and the disadvantages of the various forms of heat. 
ing and the comparative cost of various fuels. He thought j 


rather a dangerous thing that the Board should allow one ; 


these various produc ers of heat and light to lecture to student 
and bias their views. 

He then referred regretfully to the decision of the Cow 
that it is no longer necessary for the student to have had twely 
months’ practical experience before he becomes an «Associate, 


It seemed, he said, to be rather letting down the Institute that 

we could have as an Associate a man who had not had am 

practical experience in architecture at all. He hoped 
before long some means would be devised whereby that diff- 
ulty could be overcome. 

Referring to the Report of the Practice Standing Co 
he said that he had noticed that they had informed the Counci 
that they approved the principle of the fee of 6 per cent. cover- 
ing the cost of consulting engineers’ services in buildings cost- 
ing not less than £25,000, except in special cases. He requested 
the Practice Standing Committee to elaborate their views on 
that very difficult and thorny subject. It was obvious, he saic 
that if the architect was to pay the consulting engineer anything 
like a proper fee, it meant that he consented to forgo entirel 
the fees which he would normally charge on that work, with 
the result that many architects would be induced to obtain 
their advice on steel work from firms who preterd they do it for 
nothing, but who add the cost of the fees to their account, a 
practice that is not to the advantage of the public, thougl 


was obviously to the advantage of the architect, as he thereby 
mace rather more fees than he would make otherwise. 

Mr. Jenkins then congratulated the Science Standing Com- 
mittee on the enormous amount of work they had done in t! 
year under review. Although it was difficult to be sure of the 

act meaning of the published decision, it was, he said, a 
rent that they intended to get the makers of different 
pipes in a building to colour those pipes a distinctive tint, s 
that if the record plans of the building were lost, thet 
would be no question as to what particular pipe the 
He asked if that was the object of the standard 





were handline. 
colour. 

He said that he had been a little perturbed by th« 
insistence by the Council that all members should hurry up and 


necessal 


wNx1OUS 
themselves. One wondered whv it was so 


that continual insistence on that point should be made. Was! 
| did it 


registel 


a fact that the Registration Bill was going rather flat an¢ 
mean that numbers of architects, being architects, saw no JO! 
in being called ‘* Registered Architects.”’ He could understand 
any architect not wishing to have himself called a Registered 
Architect, since being an architect, why should he be called 
anything else. But if that was the position, he suggested that 


we should try and take registration a step further and get an 
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Bill through Parliament, under which no man 
vot an architect should be entitled to call himself 


‘ Mr. Je kins also congratulated the Literature Committee on 
the work that they had done to give a new and improved 
catalogue on Architecture and allied subjects. He took, he said, 
n interest in the part of that catalogue concerned with town- 
olanning d gardening books. It seemed to him it would 
almost a pity if we were permanently to adopt the term 


town-p! ng only, and suggested that the term should be 
) Landscape architecture.”’ since as Jong as it was 


widen 

moe’ inning the public did not seem to connect it with all 
those amenities which should be included in the term *archi- 
tecture.” 

Referring to the new building, Mr. Jenkins congratulated 
he Institute on the fact that it had not enough money to put 
offices on the top, so we should have a real Institute building, 
nota mixiure of commerce and professional activities. He felt 
wire that everyone felt that the new plans, if only for that 
pason, were a distinct improvement on the actual competition 


plans. and he felt that the Institute was to be congratulated on 
haying an architect who, as he went on, improved and 
nproved his plans, so that we could hope the building would 
b a perm inent and worthv home for a century to come, 

Finally, in supporting the adoption of the report, Mr. Jenkins 
ferred again to the work of the staff. I am sure, he said, that 
ev had a most extraordinarily loyal and devoted staff, headed 
yy Mr. MacAlister, to whom they owed their greatest thanks 
for the way in which it supported the work of the Council. 

Maior H. C. CORLETTE [F.] said that he looked at the 
Report with considerable interest this year, and having been, 
nee, a member of the Council and of the Literature Standing 
Committee, he would like to offer one or two observations. 

Referring to the work of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, he said that he was disappointed to see that the Cambridge 
School still only qualified for exemption from the intermediate 
examination, It seemed unsatisfactory that a university school 
n Evgland should not have a better status than that. He pre- 
sumed it was due to some reasons known to Cambridge better 
than to ourselves. He also wondered when we should see 
Oxford amongst the universities with a school of architecture, 
ind asked the Board if there was any chance of Oxford estab- 
shing a school. His interest had been aroused by a ietter in 
The Times from Mr. Hind, and he had watched in vain to see 
ifthere would be any response. There was, he said, a municipal 
school of art in Oxford, which, although only established a short 
ime, had already received the recognition of the Board, so far 
sto be placed among those who were accepted for exemption 

m “Testimony of studies.” He felt that, with a school of 
ngineering and the Ruskin School of Art and the school under 
the Municipality, it ought to be possible to get a school in the 
iniversity 

Referring to the methods of education, Maior Corlette said 
hat he had understood that at some schools the pupils were 
given three days in which to make up their minds about the 
hole of a scheme set to them, and nine weeks in which to com- 
lete it. It seemed to him that this meant that the student was 
)have three days for thinking, and nine weeks for doing the 
working drawings, which was putting it the wrong way about, 
nd that it would be better to give a man six weeks for the 
thinking and research, and three weeks for the drawings. 

Major Corlette said that he would like to offer the thanks of 
the Sydney Board of Architects for the work done here in look- 
ng after their Medallion Studentship scholars. The Secretary 
{the Board had been most kind to these men, and his help had 
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been invaluable in carrying on these activities in advising and 
guiding the men who came over from the other side of the 
world 

He then congratulated the Literature Standing Committee 
and the Council on the fact that we were to have new premises, 
saying that it was largely as a result of representations from the 
Literature Committee that the decision to have a new building 
was made, the present library being very open to destruction 
by fire. 

Major Corlette next suggested that it was desirable to start 
a collection of lantern slides in the Institute; they would, he 
suggested, be especially valuable in assisting the publicity work 
of the Institute in its public lectures. The matter had been 
brought up before, but he suggested that it was time to consider 
it again. 

With regard to the JouRNAL, he said that everyone recognised 
that there had been a vast improvement in the quality of the 
matter in the JOURNAL. He had always felt—and said—that 
our Journal should be /he one professional journal in England. 
But he added that he would like to see the JoURNAL go a little 
bit further. We got excellent illustrations, to a point, but they 
were often too small for one to read the important matter 
reproduced. He said that he had noticed the special articles in 
the JoURNAL, which were valuable, and would continue to be 
valuable; but he thought that once, twice, or three times a year 
we might have special numbers of the JourNat for the Allied 
Socteties rhe men overseas had not the facilities 
which we had here, they could not see the old work. He sug- 
gested that we might have illustrations in special numbers in 
the JoURNAL which would show not only members of the Insti- 
tute, but also persons outside it, as part of our publicitycampaign, 
what architecture is, or at any rate what it could be. 

He next suggested that Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s interesting 
article on the Architect and his Work might possibly be revised 
and re-issued, in order to help to get rid of the notion that an 
architect was an artist who went about with his head in the air 


Overseas. 


and was not practical at all. 

Finally Major Corlette suggested that the Institute might 
have some sort of Consultative Committee to which men might 
go when they wanted information with regard to church work. 
It should not be solely denominational, but must be one to 
which all might refer if they wanted useful information. A 
great effort, he said, was being made to improve the quality of 
churches. People were trying to collect money under difficult 
conditions to build these churches, and it was his conviction 
that if we were to build a few more churches we should have a 
little less Bolshevism in the country. 

Mr. W. H. ANSELL [F.1} (Chairman of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education) said that there were very few points with 
which he had to deal. Mr. Jenkins had mentioned two in par- 
ticular. One was that the schools approached the gas experts 
in order to obtain rather more information concerning the use 
of gas. He considered that a good thing. It was true that elec- 
tricity experts had been called in by the schools as well. The 
3oard of Education believed in giving the schools as much 
information as possible, and leaving them to judge, on that 
information, as to which was the better thing of one or two or 
three which were put before them. They believed, he said, that 
the right thing to do was to go to the pecple most concerned 
with the particular subject and get the information first hand 
from them. There was no other body they could go to at the 
moment, and therefore the Board welcomed and helped for- 
ward this idea of getting experts. It had been done in the case of 
electricity and gas, and might yet be done with other things as 


well. He did not agree that it was a thing in any way to be 
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deplored, but thought it was something to be encouraged, even 
if what was imparted was affected in some way by a preference 
on the part of the lecturer. He thought that the schools were 
able to discriminate between what was fact and what was 
merely salesmanship. 

As to a man being allowed to become an Associate without 
having had office experience. Mr. Ansell said that it was not 
\ssociate- 
ship who had had no office experience whatever. It was an 
unfortunate, but, they hoped, only a temporary arrangement, 
They 


the case that anyone had been, so far, admitted to the 


as part of the exigencies of this rather unfortunate time. \ 
realised that it was hard luck on a man who had passed his 
examinations but had failed to get his experience by 
three months. to be kent out of his Associateship by that fact, 


offic 


and even debarred from getting a job, or prejudiced in his 
application for a iob as a consequence. It was not, he said, the 
intention of the Board or of the Council that it should be 


permanent. The school work was only the preliminary training 


for life, but some of them believed that the school training was 
the best approach to that practice in life, and that without such 
training the practice was inadequate and incomplete. 

Major Corlette, he said, had mentioned the Universities. 
The Board realised that the Universities had behind them more 
years of life than they had; they had many hundreds of years of 
tradition, and were best qualified to manage their own affairs. 
They had always held out to them that any 
they might make towards the founding of architectural schools 
would be met more than half-way by the Institute, and that 
the Board would give every assistance. [hey recognised the 


approach that 








good work which was being done in the municipal school ot 
art at Oxford; they had assisted the undergraduates there, and 
had done useful work in giving the men who were at Oxford 
and who had the desire to go in for architecture some 
facilities for training in it; they welcomed that, and desired 
to encourage it. Some day definite 
architectural school at Oxford; they had already had a con- 


there might be a 
ference with members of the University who knew that they 
were ready to give them every possible help 

As to Cambridge, said Mr. Ansell, the difficulty of putting 
Cambridge on a final status was that the university course was 
one of three years, whereas most of our schools found that it 
took five years to train a student adequately. Until that gap is 
bridged there would be difficulties. But he added that he was 
one of the first to admit that the work of the Cambridge 
school was better than it was a few years ago Che Board 
of Architectural Education would give them every possible 
assistance. 

As to the schools programmes, Mr. Ansell said that they did 
not believe in interfering too much, in any grandmotherly way. 
with the authority of the schools in 
thought that the headmasters of the schools wer 
tinguished body, and that, with their experience, they (the 
headmasters probably \ curriculum was not 


merely a series of isolated points: it was a cours | 


their own concerns: they 
most dis- 


knew best. 
viewed as a 
They welcomed variations in not wanting to see all 


They liked, he said, to see schools, like that at 


whole. 
exactly alike. 


Manchester, for instance, having their own characteristics 
Thev welcomed the fact that there was no uniform machine- 
made standard at which every school must aim. It was rather 
the wish that every school should, if possible, keep its own 
character. Bristol, for instance, one of the minor schools in 


verv fi irchitectural 


some ways. had vet in some wavs a 


sense. Perhaps, he said. he ought not to sing] ut for mention 
one or two s¢ hools. because it was 1n\ idlit u Dut wh I he had 


said explained the point at which 
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couragement of the maintenance of character in a s¢ 
keeping up the general character of its education. 
Mr. J. ALAN SLATER [F.] (Chairman, Practic: 


l, While 


tanding 


Committee): Replying to a number of points conne. ied with 
the work of his Committee, said that the only mat raised 
by Mr. Jenkins to which he needed to refer was conce: ed with 
the Scale of Professional Charges, one of the mos: difficyl; 
questions, he said, which the Institute had ever had +) tackle. 
Committees on a provisional scale had been sitting ;\) years 
and he thought that there was still a Committee iiterested 


init to-day. He said that he himself had not had any (ifficult, 
with regard to it. The scale was a 5 per cent. one u 
when it was raised to 6 per cent.; almost 
afterwards, enormous increase in the price 
of buildings and material, which hit clients v hard, 
Consequently there was a feeling of resentfulness on th; 
part of the client for whom charges had gone u 
cent., and the architect’s percentage had been increased to 
6 per cent. Then came the question of the specialists and th 
consultants. As a result of architecture having become more 
and more complicated the architect was less able to deal with 
special work personally. So that the client had this extra bur- 
den of having to pay not only the increased architects’ charges. 
but also to meet the fees of consultants in, possibly, stcel work. 
electric lighting, heating and ventilating, until it totalled toa 
fabulous figure for professional fees, amounting to something 
like g per cent. on the size of building contemplated, £25.000 
a considerable tax on the client. Mr. Slater added 


i] IQIQ, 
immediately 
there was an 


100 per 


that he 
was not here to defend this point, except in that the Practice 
Committee had come to the conclusion expressed in the 
Report. Before the Report was issued and the Council had 
been recommended to adopt it, it went to all the Allied 
Societies, who at their Conference definitely upheld the idea 
that the 6 per cent. should cover the normal engineering 
charges. Soit was not, he said, until after consultation with the 
Allied Societies throughout the country that this conclusion 
had been reached. Personally, he said, he was glad that it had 
because he thought that this concession to the public and 
building owner was a gesture which was very valuable, and 
one which would be appreciated by them. He thought that 
we should get our results, and that they would be as beneficial 
to architects as they were to the public; because in many cases, 
such as a factory, the architects would get work on what they 
would not otherwise have been employed on at all. 

Mr. Slater then referred to the statements in the Report 
under the heading of legal advice and also to advertising and 
propaganda. He said the most important work of the Practic 
Committee in the past year had been concerned with those 
Mr. Slater quoted the Report, saying that 
the Committee had been considering the possibility of legal 
advice being available to members at a moderate charge. 
and that it was hoped that a scheme would be put into 
operation which would be of assistance to the general body. 
He said that he was now happy to be able to announce that 
at the Council meeting that afternoon the resolution had 
been adopted. Mr. Charles Woodward, he said, who had 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Practice Standing 
Committee, realised from the correspondence and the frequent 
help under this head, that such 
The details which he was now at 


two subjects. 


bee n 


applications he got for 
a demand should be met. 
liberty to announce were that if a member required advice on 
professional or building matters which involved legal advict 
which the Practice Committee could not give, he would be put 
into touch with the Institute Solicitor, from whom he would 


get preliminary advice for a moderate fee. If the question 
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ye of sufficient public importance to be of interest 


proved 1 
1embers, it would be published in the JouRNAL, 


to other 


and half ‘he fee of the Solicitor would be defrayed by the 
Institut This was a scheme which the Architectural 
\ssociation: had already adopted for its members, and it was 
pvious that, they having found it a success, the R.I.B.A. 
should do likewise. 

With id to advertising and propaganda, Mr. Slater said 


the year they had gone a stage forward. Those 
ot sat on the Practice Committee perhaps would not 
realise the number of awkward little points that had to be 
dealt with when members—generally, he thought, the strugg- 
jing and unknown members—fell into the temptation of trying 
i) advertise themselves. These cases came in the form of 
omplaints from other members who saw what was going on, 
ind the individual member had to be dealt with by the Council. 
Thev wished, he said, to point out that this individual adver- 
ising was contrary to the whole code of professional practice, 
and that it was extraordinarily useless, since, he thought, 
men did not get work by so doing; while, of course, they laid 
themselves open to penalties. Something had to take its 
place, and all that could do so was some form of combined 
definite advertising by the Institute, some propaganda cam- 
paign that would appeal to the public and tell them that they 
should employ architects. The Practice Committee felt that 
that was a hopeless and an uneconomical scheme, which would 
cost thousands of pounds a year if its effect was to be felt; they, 
therefore, felt that if they were to help effectually in general 
publicity, it must be done individually, but through the !n- 
stitute. Therefore, he said, they had put to the Council a 
scheme whereby they hoped to get a definite continuity of 
policy and a closer touch by many means with the public, so 
that architecture itself and the value of the architect as a pro- 
fessional man should be brought home to the public even more 
than it was at present. In the many ways that Mr. Jenkins 
had noted: in public lectures, in the fact that they were in 
touch with public schools and educational authorities, the 
Institute was already doing a very big work, as well as by way 
of the medals that were being given for street architecture in 
London and in the Provinces. By such means, he said, we had 
got the idea of bringing architecture to the notice of the public 
ina perfectly legitimate and fine way. The idea, he said, could 
be extended beyond the Provincial towns to the small villages, 
where possibly in co-operation with the C.P.R.E. little 
cottages in local districts might have a significant award given 
by the Institute and the profession. Mr. Slater said that he 
hoped that the Institute would take up this question of public 
relations when it got into the new building, or even before, by 
having, if possible, a paid servant of the Institute to carry out 
a continuous and consecutive policy so that there would be, 
in the new building, a Public Relations Department, with that 
label on the door, if necessary, and a man in charge who would 
be always available for giving advice to members, and to see 
that the Institute was assisting them, not individually but 
collectively, in this very important branch of its work. Very 
fortunately, this idea, which emanated from the Practice Com- 
mittee, had dovetailed closely with the proposals of the 
Literature Committee with regard to improvements in the 
JouRNAL so that it might be combined with a scheme for the 
enlargement and improvement of the JOURNAL. 


Mr. H. 8. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.] 
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Literature Standing Committee) said that it was very much 
the idea of his Committee that it should aim at what Major 
Corlette had said was desirable, a premier architectural 
journal. And, in spite of the improvements which had been 
made during the present year, they had to quicken the pace 
by changes which had been carefully prepared by the 
Literature and Finance Committees. It was to be hoped, he 
said, that members generally would soon find that their 
JouRNAL was more worth having and more authoritative than 
before ; it was apparent, said Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, that in 
such a scheme there was necessarily a kind of balance to be 
found between the improved advertising value of the JouRNAL 
and the amount of money that could be spent; it was necessary 
to experiment, but he thought that they had a scheme whereby 
nothing very bad could happen if it did not succeed. but that 
there would ensue a great deal of good if it did. 

Referring to the point which Major Corlette raised about 
the slides, he said that he thought that it was necessary to 
postpone any development such as that until after the move. 
If anybody wanted architectural slides now, they could go to the 
Architectural Association for them. But the matter, he said, 
was not being lost sight of. 

Mr. Jenkins, he said, did not like the word * Town- 
planning,”’ nor did he. Mr. Jenkins’s term, ** Landscape Archi- 
tecture,” had to be translated into English before you could 
use it; to him the term suggested bird-baths more than 
anything else, not estate development. 

Mr. IAN MacALISTER (Secretary of the Institute), 
replying to two points which had been raised, said that on the 
question of Registration an Amending Act Committee had 
been in existence and had been doing much work during 
several months, but that it would not be possible to get an 
Amending Act until members had taken advantage of the 
existing Act by registering. 

Secondly, in reply to the kind things that Mr. Jenkins said 
about the Staff, Mr. MacAlister said that it was his pleasant 
duty to thank him, on behalf of the Staff, for his tribute. 
During the first twenty years of his experience here he had had 
the pleasure, once a year, of listening to Mr. William Woodward, 
who used to get up at the Annual Meeting and give a remark- 
able address: witty, kindly, shrewd; in fact, he was the Annual 
Meeting. And at the end of his analysis of the Annual Report 
he used to say a number of kind things about the Staff, which 
were deeply appreciated. Then, after we had lost Mr. William 
Woodward, for a number of years nobody said anything about 
the Staff. Therefore it was, he said, a peculiar pleasure now to 
hear Mr. Jenkins beginning again the old theme of laudation, 
which he was sure was deeply appreciated. 

The PRESIDENT then put the resolution to the meeting, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

He then stated that the list of attendances at the Council 
and Standing Committee Meetings had been laid on the table 
and would be printed in the next issue of the JouRNAL, and 
also sent out to members with the voting papers; finally he 
moved that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Harold 
Goslett [F.] and Mr. J. Maclaren Ross [A.] for their services 
as Hon. Auditors for the past year and stated that Mr. E., J. 
W. Hider [F.] and Mr. J. Maclaren Ross [A. 
eligible and willing to be nominated as Hon. Auditors for the 
current year. ‘The nomination was carried unanimously. 
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UILDINGS OF ELY* 


BRARSPEAR, F.S.A. [F.] 
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nere 18 a bac Silp In a note on p- ITO in ret 


ing t 
Carmelites as white monks. Carmelites were fri:rs an 
not monks at all, and white monks were the Cistercians 

[he group of buildings forming the prior’s house is ex- 


ceedingly interesting and presents some problems tha 
are not altogether satisfactorily explained. It is « ifficul 
why t 


] 


to see ne 


great hall, called by the author tl 
was disconnected from the prior’s private camera, 
and why the chapel had to be approached by 

[he existence of a chamber, called the prior’s ¢1 


somew! 


- guest 
hall, 
lleries, 
t hall 
lat uncertain, but if such a hall existed, why the 
author departed from his original idea that it was the 
misericord, because “it is obviously better adapted to a 
guest hall than a misericord,” is hardly convincin 

a pity that the arrangement of the monasti 
kitchen is passed over so lightly; as it is one of the earliest 
examples of this necessary building that remains it is 


It is 


understood, and a littl 
judicious digging might have possibly settled the ques- 
tion of how the fireplaces were arranged, as the sug: 


tion is that they were in the north and east sides; because 
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those sides have gone is somewhat begging the question. 

The infirmary, though now only remaining in de- 
tached blocks, when pieced together as done by the 
author, makes the most complete plan that is known of 
this important adjunct of a great monastery. The alloca- 
tion large set of rooms on the north side of the 
“Blood-letting house” is open to doubt, especially as the 


‘ny house, 


ot a 


Sc which was for this purpose, was unques- 
tionably located elsewhere. 

The 
cavation ought to have been made, as it must have been 
a complicated group of buildings, both in date and 
arrangement, and to ascertain its character would deter- 
mine if any of the prior’s house was used for the accom- 
modation of ordinary guests. 


Hostelry is another instance where careful ex- 


The valuable set of plans are as important as the text, 
they are drawn to a uniform scale and most are clearly 
coloured to indicate the different dates of the work ; but 
two, those of the great hall and great chamber of the 
pri rs house, are not coloured, which is to be regretted 
is both buildings are of very varied dates. Also where 
walls have entirely disappeared it is somewhat bold to 
show them in strong lines which rather suggest that the 
foundations remain and have been traced by excavation. 

In conclusion, nothing but the greatest admiration 
can be felt for Mr. Atkinson’s achievement. The work 
represents years of labour, both as an architect in making 
the plans and descriptions of the buildings, and as an 
antiquary in searching out every item of interest bearing 
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upon ti.cm in countless documents, to say nothing of the 
time tit must have been expended in visiting other 
places (: compare the various features with the examples 
at Ely. Lhe labour entailed in the production of such a 
work can only be fully realised by those who have ven- 
tured in the same paths of historical research, but appre- 
ejation of such labour and its result can be acknowledged 
by all who love our ancient architecture and wish to 
underst.nd the conditions under which past generations 
lived and had their being. 

Mr 1). Atkinson has sent us the following notes with reference 
tosome of the points raised by Sir Harold in his review.—Ep. | 

It is very good of you and Sir Harold Brakspear to give me an 
opportunity of commenting on his review. Sir Harold is generous, if 
general, in his praise, and his criticisms, though particular, are 
learly dictated by a sense of duty rather than by a desire to find 
wult. Some of the points on which he differs from me are matters of 
mphasis and so are rather difficult to discuss briefly. 

[he position of the cloister: ‘There is much in what Sir Harold 


but | think it would have been quite easy to drain the build- 


ngsof Durham, Norwich, Westminster, Winchester and Worcester if 


y had been to the north of the church and those of Saint Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, of Bury St. Edmunds, of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
ad been to the south. 
he Prior’s Door: Doubtless its chief use was the Sunday proces- 

When I found that I had omitted all mention of that it was too 
ute for corrections. I felt that I had played into the hands of the 


if thes 
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he interesting subject of monastic night-stairs should be dealt 
with fully by some good authority and none is better qualified than 
Sir Harol 

I had heard that Carmelites were friars; but I have been caught 
nodding. 

[he Prior’s House: I wish that I could explain why the Chapel is 
where it is; but being so, it could only be reached by galleries. ‘The 

ws of Sir Harold on the misericord are of real value. 

rhe Kitchen: If Sir Harold had recalled the site of the building 
nd the character of the Deanery garden he would not have so 
ghtly suggested *‘a little judicious digging.” 

The Blood-letting House: Likely enough Sir Harold is right. 


Sheeplike | accepted the view that was generally held when I began 


studies. Somewhere in the book I believe there will be recognised 
disposition to hedge on the subject. 
lhe Hostelry: Here it would be possible to dig and I often longed 
do so: but to tell the truth I hadn’t the nerve to ask leave. Now, 
wcked by the weight of Sir Harold’s opinion, I may yet do so. I may 
. however, that digging at Ely has been rather disappointing. 
In conclusion, let me say that I think it will be admitted that the 
le tone of the book is one of discussion rather than of dogmatic 
utement. [ often wished while at work that Sir Harold was at my 
WwW LO appeal to. 
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THE MODERN HOME 


DesiGN 1N THE Home. By Noel Carrington. 


Life. 1933. 155. 


London, Countr 


“ The reign of antiques and reproductions, now mercifully at 
n end, <4 

hus sunnily optimistic, Mr. Carrington attacks the problem 
{Design in the Home; and if the complacency of his approach 
uces in the reader a certain peevishness, a feeling, perhaps, 


that victory celebrations are a little premature, the feeling is 


rgely dispelled by the wealth of illustrated example with 
hich he enforces his thesis. 


“Giovinezza!”? we carol convinced, as we pass in review the 


tnumphs of the new régime. ‘Primavera di Bellezza!’ and our 


ithusiasm, even on reflection, seems to be justified. The 
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arguments in favour of the newer ideas in furnishing and house 
equipment are well known, and set forth most adequately in 
this book. They are so sound, to us so obvious, that we are led 
almost to doubt the mental health of those who think other- 
wise. But it were wise to reflect, before letting these doubts 
become articulate, that our immediate forbears did think other- 
wise—there are illustrations in this book to prove it—and fur- 
ther, that insanity may be hereditary—and there are illustra- 
tions that prove this also. 

Mr. Carrington rightly scorns the “modernist,” more so 
the ““modernistic.”” But by what extra syllables can we execrate 
the steps up, the steps down, the intricacies and angularities, 
the jazz modernisticalism that, self-restricted to British exam- 
ples, he has been compelled to include among his plates? 

These painful inclusions, however, are by no means charac- 
teristic of the greater part of the book; and whatever there was 
of imbecility in the decorative ideas of our grandparents has 
missed, it would seem, a formidable number of our contem- 
poraries. 

If “fitness”? is to be our watchword—and it will do as well 
as another though it raises as many questions as it solves—the 
greater number of examples illustrated are fit for something; 
fit, that is, either to use, or to be made, or to enjoy. Some are 
fit for all three, and these represent a real solution to their 
problem. 

Whatever may be the success or failure of individual exam- 
ples. the aim of this book is towards sense and efficiency, and 
therefore by implication towards beauty. Mr. Carrington pro- 
vides the minimum of text to set off his plates; but the morals 
that he exiguously draws from each series of examples, though 
by now familiar, indicate clearly enough where some of them go 
wrong. 

Sometimes new materials and methods used with more 
eagerness than intelligence have betrayed designers into error. 
The new exhilaration that comes of hiding a source of light 
behind some jazz complication has been responsible for effects 
resembling toothache more closely than architecture; or a 
natural taste for complication that would have been at home 
in the nineteenth century can now only find an outlet in a for- 
midable higgledy-piggledy of planes and angles. 

Happily these and kindred extravagances are rare among the 
examples that Mr. Carrington has chosen, but we could wish 
that he would thunder his views more loudly and more often, 
if only to convince certain designers that tubes of stainless steel 
are appropriate for some, but not for all, purposes. 

MIcHAEL DUGDALE. 


B.N.F. LEAD 
\n IMPROVED MATERIAL FOR THE PLUMBER. 


BurtpING ReEsEARCH SpeciAL Reporr No. 19: TERNARY 
\ttoys or LEAp. Tuer Use 1x Buiiptincs. London: 
H.M.S.O.., 1933. od. nel. 

lhe possibility of saving from 20 to 30 per cent. on the cost 
of much of the lead used for building purposes is suggested 
by a Building Research report recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, which deals with 
the use in building of two new ternary alloys of lead recently 
introduced by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 

The two new materials, known as B.N.F. Lead 

Alloys Nos. 1 and 2, are formed in one case by adding to the 

lead } per cent. of cadmium and } per cent. of antimony, and 

in the other case by adding } per cent. of cadmium and 1} 

per cent. of tin. 


Association. 
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The new alloys were originally developed by the Research 
Association to overcome troubles due to the cracking of lead 
used for the sheathing of electric cables, in places where the 


cables were exposed to excessive vibration, as, for example, on 


board ship, in submarine and aerial cables, and in railway 
service on bridges and in tunnels. It has also be known to 
occur in the transport of new cable overseas The new 
alloys, which have at least four times the resistance to vibration 


of pure lead, have proved a complete solution of this difficulty. 

In dealing with their use in building, the report points out 
that the superiority of the alloys in their resistance to vibration 
should make their use specially advantageous in buildings 
exposed to vibration caused by increasing road traffic or the 
increasing introduction of mechanical appliances of 
Besides, however, resisting vibration, the 


il] I inds. 








about one-third stronger than ordinary lead in other respect 
Their use has accordingly been approved for water pipes above 
ground inside the building in weights 90 per cent. lighter 
than ordinary lead pipes. Exhaustive tests are being carried 
out on the frost resistance of the new materials, and the tests 
so far made show that the frost resista1 f the thinner B.N.F. 
alloy pipes is the same as that of the licker lead pipes of 
equal strength which they replace. 

B.N.F. alloys are slightly more ex; r ton than lead 
Assuming lead costs £10 per ton, and that, owing to their 
superior mechanical strength, two-thirds of a ton of the alloys 
can replace one ton of lead, then the saving in using the 
cadmium-antimony alloy at £10 11s. per ton would be £3 
per ton on the lead used, and in the case of admium-tin 
alloy at £12 6s. per ton the saving would be £1 16s. per ton 


of lead used. 
The report points out, however, that 
to corrosion is often more important thar 


yuildir resistance 

il strength, 
but experiments have shown that the resistance to corrosion 
of the B.N.F. alloys is at least equal to that of pure lead. 
Further experiments on the corrosion resistance of the 
in various soils are being made; but for the time being re- 
sponsible authorities, to be on the safe side, consider that pipes 
of the full wall thickness should be used for underground 
service. 


illoys 


The possibility of corrosion, and the fact that the alloys are 
only slight], superior to lead as reg irds ** reep que to ex 
pansion with heat, also cause the report to suggest that in 





using the alloys in sheets for roofing and similar purposes a 
thickness somewhat in excess of that d ted by mechanical 
considerations alone may be necessarv. N rtheless, the 
figures for the equivalent weights recommended show that 


substantial financial savings should be « 
stitution of the new alloys for sheet lead 
The B.N.F. alloys, it is stated. lend ther 
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of a complicated piece of plumbing, containing all the bends. 
twists and joins dear to an expert plumber’s heart, w! ich was 
built by a plumber who had not previously worked th alloys, 
His opinion was that he could detect no difference between the 


alloys and lead beyond the fact that he got a rather }vrighte; 
and smoother surface on the alloys and preferred to work with 


1 


the alloys in bending. 


THE MODERN FRENCH GARDEN 


Published by La Comité d Irt 
Jardins de la Société Nationale d’Horticulture de France. 


Pr: QO france, 
If this book is representative of modern French design, we 
must conclude that landscape architecture in France is of no 


higher standard than that in England. The great bulk of th 
work illustrated shows confusion of thought, and it is with 
relief that we turn to the designs of Monsieur Achille Duchéne, 
In a sea of half-hearted experiments into modernism as ap- 
plied to the garden, Monsieur Duchéne stands like a rock on 
the traditions of Le Notre. His work is suave and luscious, and 
the range over which his pencil travels must surely equal in 
area that of his great predecessor; in England we know him fo: 
his work at Blenheim. But does this able designer understand 


the secret of Versailles, and appreciate how great is 


he gulf 
that lies between the elegant courtiers of **Le Roi Soleil’ and 
the frock-coated guests of the magnate of to-day? 

Che book is well arranged and attractively produced in a 
paper cover. Views of historical gardens are included, and it 
is with sincere regret that we cannot extend the admiration 
felt for these to the work that constitutes the title. 

G. A. JELLICOE | 4.] 


THE ARCHITECTS’ COMPENDIUM, 1933 

Cue Arcurrects’ COMPENDIUM AND ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THI 
BurtpinGc Trapes. Ediled by J. E. Sears, F.RALBLA. London 
The Compendium Publishing Co. 1933. £2 28. 

Che Architects’ Compendium, which has now been publishe 

forty-seven years, has established itself securely as a valuable work of 





reference which is widely known and continuously used. Not only 
d it include as its main contents the useful lists of contracting and 
manufacturing firms—a list which unavoidably has seriou i- 








tions—but it includes an editorial appendix of some 100 pag 
ing a schedule of prices for the supply of building materials and for 


building work, standard wages rates and a section of technical 


giving useful data about the requirements of special 
ings and forms of construction. The London Building 
e regulations affecting cinemas and theatres, and Ministry of 
Health Model Bve-Laws are summarised. The volume ends with 
lists of London and provincial architects and builders. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
1932-1933—VI 


INCORPORATING 
Notes ON RECENT PURCHASES 


These we published without prejudice to a further and more detailed 
criticism.) 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 

to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 


that members who wish to be in close touch with the 


suggested 


levelopment of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists tor 1 rence, 

presented by Publisher or Author marked R. 

chased marked P. 





f which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 
ARCHITECTURE 


he orientation of buildings, being the report with appendices 
fthe R.1.B.A. joint committee on the orientation of buildings. 
Q.11”. 70 pp. London. 1933. 5s. R. 


AESTHETICS 
SAYET (JEAN) 
\rchitecture et poésie. 
73”. 242 pp. and 16 pls. Paris: A. Colin. 1932. 1os. 6d. P. 
Duncan (R. A.) 
*The Architecture of a new era: 
appearance, 


oF. xi 


revolution in the world of 


Archer. 1933. 7s. 6d. R. & P. 


151 pp. London: D. , 
GILBERT (CASS) 
*An Address at a dinner given by the Architectural League of 
New York . December, 1932. 
pam. 9”. (New York.) (1032.) (2) Presented by the author. 
History 
Jackson (Sir Toomas Granam) 
* Architecture. 
8)". xxi+-366 pp. and 1ro pls. Macmillan. 1932. 
12s. 6d. R. 


London: 


Ram CHANDRA KAK 
Ancient monuments of Kashmir. 
170 pp. and Ixxvii pls. and bibliography. London: The 
India Society. 1933. 25s. P. 


Qt. X\ 
SUOMEN ARKKITEHTILIITTO 
*Suomalaista rakennustaidetta 
tecture in Finland. 
Q.12”. lii+ 


Byggnadskonst i Finland. (Archi- 
150 pp. Helsingfors. 1932. 25s. P. 


DRAWING 
HamBIpGE (JAY) 
Practical applications of dynamic symmetry. 
8}. xviii 10g pp. Yale: U.P. and London: Milford. 1932. 
15S. 6d. R. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
Hupson (ALFRED A.) 
The law of building and engineering contracts and of the duties 
and liabilities of architects, engineers and surveyors. 
6th ed. 9}”. Ixxxi+607 pp. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 1933. 
£3 3s. P. 


Acts 
Ketiy (Publisher) 
* The London Building Act 1930, and other acts relating to 
buildings in London, with standing orders, byelaws and regulations 
.. by a Barrister-at-Law. 
7”. 304 pp. London: Kelly’s Directories. [1931.] 7s. 6d. P. 


BuILpDING Types 
(CrviL) 
PENDLEBURY (J. D. S.) 
* A Handbook to the palace of Minos at Knossos with its de pen- 
dencies. 
83”. 63 pp. and 14 pls.- 


g plans. London: Macmillan. 1 


Arcurrects’ JOURNAI 

* The Architects’ Journal special hospitals number. November 16, 
1932. 
124”. 603-654 pp. London: Architectural Press. 1932. 1s. P. 


Unirep Sratres: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 
Hospital plumbing fixtures. Simplified practice recommendation 


R 106-30. pam. 9”. Washington. 1930. Is. P. 


JELLICOE (G. A.) 
The Shakespeare memorial theatre 
photographs by F. R. Yerbury. 
fo. 13}”. 97 pp. and 48 pls. London: Benn. 1933. £3 3s. P. 


and illustrations from 


(ECCLESIASTICAL) 
CRESWELL (K. A. C.) 

La mosquée de ’Amru traduit de l’Anglais par Mme. R. L. 
Devonshire. [Extrait du Bulletin de l'Institut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Orientale, t. xxxii.] 

Q.11”. 121-166 pp. and 12 pls. and bibliography. Cairo. 1932. 
Presented 0D} the author. 
PorTTer (SIMEON) 
Old Kingsbury Church. 
end ed. 7}”. vii+46 pp. London: Mowbray. 1928. [6d.] P. 
PINDER (W.) and HreGcre (W.) 
Der Bamberger Dom und seine bildwerke. 
end ed. fo. 12”. 72 pp. Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag. 1933. 
16s. Od. P. 
TRAQUAIR (R.) and Netison (G. A.) 

The old presbytery at Batiscan, Quebec. Montreal. 1933 

With this work Professor Ramsay Traquair presents the Library 
with his most recent paper on architecture—the full collection of his 
works given to the Library were noted in the JOURNAL of 14 January 
1933. 

(EDUCATIONAL) 
Epucation (Journal) 

Supplement (31 March 1933). School construction. 

Q. pam. 12”. London. 1933. R. 
Barrp and Tatriock, Ltd. 

Laboratory fittings, containing plans of laboratories, benches 

Section I 
16th ed. Q. pam. 11” 


fume 
cupboards, etc. 
London. [1933.] R. 
DomEsTIC) 
BUTLER (A. S. G.) 
“Where Londoners live. <A lecture delivered at the R.1I.B.A. on 
15 March 1933. (Jn Lecture Recorder, April 1933. 
Q. pam. 10”. London. 1933. 3d. R. (2) 
Ministry OF Heartru [Hovusine| 
Housing Act, 1930. Part I. (Circular 13: 
I 


leaflet. g}”. London: 


31. 
i.M.S.O. 1933. 1d. P. 
Kunz (Frirz) 
*Der Hotelbau von heute im in- und ausland. 
der gegenwart. Band I. 
Q.11}”. 110 pp. Stuttgart: Hoffmann. 

Cook (Sir T. A.) 

*Twenty-five great houses of France: the story of the noblest French 
chateaux. 


Die Bauaufgaben 


1930.) 21s. P. 


436 pp. London: Country Life. 22s. 6d. 


fo. 153”. xl 
[remaindered]. P. 
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UNrrep STAtTeEs: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI GRABAR (IGOR) 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 1393. Principles of rv- I ntilation Istoriya russkago iskusstra [History of Russian Art]. i-iii, 
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(Cir F 7 . litectu ynograp! ] ng j 
yuntry - Li Qt iry of Archit : ural M phs. gregor. | Pam. 9}”. London: Macmillan. 1433. R. ‘aj 
O. 154 x 259 pp ONCO! unt! ¢ g 58 tia 
I ler P MATERIALS du 
Scuneck (A. G.) DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: BUILp- ’ 
Piiren aus holz und metall. (Die Bauelemente Bat ING RESEARCH ‘ 
Q.11}”. vii-+ 93 pp. Stutigart: Hoff 6 s Special report No. 19. B.N.F. ternary alloys of lead, their use in cas 
: ‘ ; : » le 
KE KS buildings. pam. 93”. London: H.M.S.O. 1933. gd. R. 1e$ 
SDEN (F. SypDNEyY) | 
: : " SITTS "ON-FERR ‘oF , soc ; — les 
* Ancient stained and painted glass British NON-rERROUS METALS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION: DEVEI see 
and ed. 73”. xiv 214 pp 6 ( U.P. 1933 OPMENT REPORI ; Bri 
6d. P. (2 No. D.3. B.N.F. ternary alloys of lead: their application to the cet 
NATIONAL TERRA CoTTa SOCIETY manufacture of pipe for domestic water service and of she t, etc. _ 
P . 4 > > 
*Terra cotta of the Italian renaissance 4th ed. pam. 9} 932. R. pri 
Q.12 »pp. N York. 1925 EQUIPMENT 5 
Pre Mr. 1 Ge l INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS lor 
TURNER (LAWRENCE) Draft regulations concerning the design of flat slab floors in rein- dis 
* » : 4 ¢ > ‘ . ° . 
*Decorative plasterwork in Great Bri forced concrete. (Prepared by the sectional committee ... Liv 
fo. 15}”. xxxviii+ 271 pp. London: ¢ [ 27. 308 December, 1932. pam. 83”. London. (1932.) 1s. R. Ee 
i re . : 
Lo 
ALLIED ARTS : Se : eae : ; ; : 
R TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, AND GARDENS il 
CARPENTER (H. Barreri V1 
*Col ; lol 7 ABERCROMBIE (PATRICK) = 
*Colour, a manual of its theor nd . : : > 
, | ene ne See : : B *Town and country planning. [The home university library of me 
8rd ed. 6 Vil obo Pp. and 24 pis I 22 )s } } } P 
3 : PineeiDes x modern knowledge serves. | me 
I 2 a - | .p aa ‘ aoe fi . 
Dicciiad Ribena 6 256 pp. and bibliography. London: Butterworth. 1933. 2 sy En 
The following volumes of the Ita \r been Wires cinrine sahie SR Nitaiesirs e con 
added to the loan library: ee ; : “ : ve : 
LA Eee Be n , oe ; fown planning. Extracts from the annual report of the Ministry pos 
4 miene, »\ . Orasantl. ¢ > s . 
age oe of Health for 1931-32. (For official use.) 1Q2 
I Campi Flegerei. By G. de Lor es af : 1» 
: : ' pam. 9}”. London: H.M.S.O. 1933. 6d. P. iu 
Campagna Romana. By LU. Flere TippinG (H. <A.) ; ‘ 
. . ° i Nils { . < . 
Civilade di Friuli. By. G. Fos : des 
F; Bo Ny i The garden of to-day. 7 
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Pavia e la Certosa. By R. So Thesis su 
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Obituary 


SIR JOHN SIMPSON, P.P.R.1.B.A. 


M. ert Louvet, past President of the Société des 


Architecies Diplémés par le Gouvernement and first 
President of the Franco British Union of Architects, 
has st us the following memoir of Sir John 
Simpso 


Nous venons d’apprendre le décés de Sir John 
SIMPSON, survenu le 30 Mars dernier a la suite d’une 
operat ‘Tous ceux qui ont connu notre grand 
Confrére britannique en seront douloureusement alf- 
fectes: c’était un excellent architecte, un ami tres str 
des architectes frangais et de notre Pays, et c’était aussi, 
‘ai plaisir 4 le rappeler, un confrére d’une courtoisie et 
d'une distinction rares. 

Né en Ecosse en 1858, Sir John SIMPSON cut une 
carri¢re exceptionnellement brillante. Il occupa dans 
les grandes Sociétés de l’Empire britannique les postes 


1 


les plus enviés; affilié dés 1882 au “Royal Institute of 


British Architects,” il fut en 1919-1920, Président de 
cette importante assemblée. Ses oeuvres exécutées 
sont nombreuses et intéressantes; je ne cite que les 
principales: “Art Gallery” a Glasgow, un ‘Hospital 
for paralysed and epileptic’ a Londres, divers agrar- 
dissements de colléges, “‘Grafton street Hospital” a 
Liverpool, des offices pour les colonies 4 Londres, une 
Ecole 4 Brighton, etc. Il avait organisé, en Ig10, a 
Londres, une trés importante exposition des “plans de 
villes’” que beaucoup d’entre nous se rappellent avoir 
visitée avec le plus grand intérét; c’était au commence- 
ment de la belle poussée d’urbanisme qui s’est si brillam- 
ment développée sous l’influence d’excellents confréres. 
Enfin il était, avec notre confrére Maxwell AYRTON 
comme collaborateur, l’architecte en chef de lex- 
position nationale de Wembley (pres de Londres) en 
(924; nous avons eu le plaisir de visiter cette exposition 
au cours d’un voyage de l’Union franco-britannique 
des Architectes 4 Londres; nous en avons tous remarqué 
lexcellente disposition d’ensemble et la simplicité 
grandiose avec laquelle notre éminent confrére avait 
su en traiter les batiments. Le plan général est classi- 
que: aprés une vaste esplanade placée a proximité du 
chemin de fer, une large allée bordée par deux Crands- 
Palais, traversait un lac apres lequel on trouvait les 
Palais de Australie et du Canada; le tout aboutissait 
a une tres importante construction, le “Stade de 
'Empire’’ placée sur une hauteur: aux alentours, des 
jardins pittoresques contenaient les nombreux pavillons 
des colonies. Ajoutez-y une partie amusante, sorte 
de grande “foire de Neuilly” et de nombreux res- 
taurants. Le tout formait un ensemble ordonneé et 
libre a la fois, varié et gai, comme doit l’étre toute ex- 
position qui veut réussir. Cette oeuvre, qui remporta 
beaucoup de succés, a fait le plus grand honneur a 
notre distingué Confrere; il avait été, a la suite de ce 
travail, Pobjet, de la part de S.M. le Roi George V, 


dune des plus hautes distinctions de ’Empire britan- 
nique. 

J’arrive maintenant aux relations trés cordiales que 
Sir John SIMPSON a eues avec les architectes francais: 
il fit tout d’abord partie du Comité international 
permanent des Architectes dont il fut Vice-Président 
de 1927 a 1933, apres avoir été de 1904 a 1927, Sec- 
rétaire de la section britannique. 

I] fut, dés le principe, membre de l'Union franco- 
britannique des Architectes qui, on le sait, fut organisée 
apres la guerre a cote du C.P.I.A. pour resserrer les 
liens entre les architectes des deux pays et continuer 
la bonne camaraderie du “‘front.”” I] avait été lobjet, 
de la part du Gouvernement frangais et aussi de 
la part des distinctions les plus 
flatteuses: c'est ainsi quil avait été Président de 
Union franco-britannique des Architectes en 1921-1923 
membre correspondant de l'Institut (Académie des 
Beaux Arts), membre correspondant de la Société 
Centrale des Architectes et de la Société des Archi- 
tectes diplomés par le Gouvernement. Enfin, il avait 
recu la rosette d’Officier de l’Instruction publique, 
puis la croix de la Légion d’Honneur. 

C’était un des plus sympathiques et des plus aimés 
de nos confréres: tres occupé, parfois empéché par la 
maladie, il ne pouvait pas assister a toutes les réunions 
que nous donnions annuellement et alternativement 
en France et en Angleterre; mais toutes les fois qu’il 
pouvait y venir, il y retrouvait, a cété de les compatrio- 
tes, nombre de bons amis frangais qui appréciaient 
hautement son affabilité parfaite et sa haute distinction. 
C’était pour nous tous un ami str et précieux. 

Les échanges de bonnes relations entre architectes 
de pays qui sympathisent sont tres profitables et, s7il 
peut y avoir parfois dans des réunions plus étendues, 
comme au C.P.I.A., quelques réticences—la guerre 
a passé par la —du moins n’y a-t-il, entre nos confréres 
britanniques et nous, que des sentiments d’affectueuse 
d’cordialité. 

Par son talent, par son caractere, Sir John SIMPSON 
était l'un des plus sympathiques de nos confréres_ brit- 
anniques; nous conserverons pieusement son souvenir. 

19 Avril 1933 A. Louver. 


Contréres, des 


SIR THOMAS MANLY DEANE, R.H.A. 


With the death of Sir Thomas Manly Deane, at the age of 
81, Ireland loses one of her most distinguished architects and 
the third member of his family to have been knighted for archi- 
tectural services. 

Sir Thomas, who was educated privately aud at Trinity 
College, Dublin, became a pupil of the late William Burges 
and later came to the Royal Academy Schools in London, 
where he won a travelling studentship which took him to Italy 
aid France to study, acquiring there a great knowledge of 
Gothic which nevertheless influenced his work very little. On 
his return he entered into partnership with his father in Dublin 
and together they won the Government competition for the 
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Science and Art Museum and the National Library of Ireland, 
building the magnificent group in Kildare Street, for which 
his father was knighted. The firm also designed the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, now the home of the Dail, 
the Church of Jreland Training College and the Miltown 
Galleries, and competed iii many important invitation com- 
petitions in England, Sir Thomas’s design for the Glasyow Art 
Galleries heing premiated. 

After his father’s death Sir Thomas Deane went into pra 
tice with the late Sir Aston Webb, with whom he built the new 
Government buildings and the College of Science, at the 
opening ceremony of which he received his knighthood. He 
was the architect of the Trinity College War Memorial, and 
his last work was the new wing added to the Church of Ireland 
Convent in Clyde Road, which he had designed many years ago. 


be ¥ 1939 
WALTER B. BASSET-SMITH [F.]. 

Mr. Basset-Smith, who was well known in the Arge. ine, y 
trained at the Royal Academy School where in 1881 | on the 
Silver Medal. He was in charge of the restoration of icheste 
Cathedral. In 1889 he left England and set up a practice |) Bueno, 
Aires, where his buildings include the British Embas Prin 
George’s Hall, the Telephone Building, many ranches and suburbg 


houses and over six churches, including the Belgrano Chur 


MAJOR T. S. PEACE [LZ.] 

Major T. S. Peace was trained in the office of Hippolyte Blanc 
Edinburgh for seven or eight years, later going to Kirkwall, Orkney 
where he worked as apprentice, assistant and later partner to his 
uncle, Mr. T. S. Peace, whom he assisted in connection with thy 
Kirkwall and local housing schemes. The practice is being carried 
on by Mr. T. S. Peace. 


Correspondence 


INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
Architects’ Unemployment Committee, 


The RAB.A., 


> Cor Str 
29 April 19 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 
DEAR Str,—May I make use of your columns to call the 
attention of architects, particularly those who are in salaried 
positions, to the fact that there is a scheme in the architectural 


profession for insuring against periods of unemployment? This 


scheme was started by the Association of Architects, Surveyors 
and Technical Assistants in 1925, and the benefits are available 
for their members for a subscription of 12s. a year 

Those of us who have been working on the Unemployment 
Committee for the past year, and have seen the hardship caused 
to so many members of our profession through sudden loss of 
work, feel very strongly that if a similar emergency were to arise 
we should be prepared for it in some way. As the A.A.S.T.A. 
Unemployment Fund offers a certain measure of protection 
against unemployment we consider it advisable that all salaried 
men who are eligible to join this scheme should know of it. An 
additional advantage of membership is that contributors to the 
Fund who have been insured under the National Insurance 
Acts can draw State unemployment pay at the offices of the 
A.A.S.T.A. instead of at a Labour Exchange. 

Full particulars with regard to membership of the Associa- 


tion and of their Unemployment Fund may be obtained from 
the Secretary, A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W.1.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Maurice E. WEBB 
( La 
{rchitects’ Unen Committee 


THE APPOINTMENT OF COMPETITION ASSESSORS 
11 Suffolk Street, 

| Mall, S.W. 

1 May 19 





, 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A., 
Sir,—It was with much interest I listened last Monday to the 
papers and discussion upon this subject. 


May I offer a suggestion for a variation in prccedure which 
might possibly be helpful? 

The present weak spot appears to be that promoters have 
no voice in selecting their assessor. 

I suggest therefore that the promoters should appoint the 
Assessor from three architects nominated for this purpose by 
the President of the R.I.B.A. Each of the three nominated 
would of course be quite competent and the promoters would 
thus select their own assessor which should be quite satisfactory 
for them. 

I personally regard the settling of a Competition by a single 
assessor as much the best method.—Yours faithfully, 


Joun Murray [F\]. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE WORK 
OF WOMEN ARCHITECTS 
1801 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
12 April 1933. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

DEAR Sirn,—The Women’s Architectural Club is planning an 
International Exhibition of women’s work in architecture to be 
held at the Century of Progress this summer. 

We would like very much to have the women who have done 
architectural work of merit in England, represented. If there is 
any way you can help us in the matter we would greatly 
appre late it. 

he time is short, as the exhibition opens 1 June, and there 
will be no opportunity for correspondence, so we are asking you 
to extend the invitation to anyone you think should be repre- 
sented. There will be no entry or hanging fees of any kind, but 
all charges of mailing or express must be paid by the exhibitors. 

We should have a list of names of exhibitors and titles of 
exhibitions mailed us separately as soon as possible for catalogue 
purposes. Exhibitions should be sent to the Architects’ Club, 
1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl., as soon as possible. 

Ihanking you for any assistance you can give us.—Youls 
very truly, 

A. G. ANDERSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Notes 


PROFESSOR J. E. A. STEGGALL [Hon. A.] 
Professor J. E. A. Steggall [Hon. A.] recently announced his 
of retiring next September from the chair of Mathe- 
hich he has held at St. Andrews University for many 


intent1o! 
matics 
years. 
SIR JOHN MARSHALL 
Sir John Marshall [Hon. A.] has been awarded the triennial 
sold medal for historical research by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bombay. 


Mr. Edward T. Boardman [F.] has been appointed High 


Sheriff ol Norfolk. 


MR. PHILIP J. TURNER [F.], F.R.A.I.C. 

Mr. Philip J. Turner, the newly-elected President of the 
Quebec Architectural Association, has been on the staff of the 
School of Architecture, McGill University, since 1908, and has 
recently been made “ Professor of Building Construction in 
Architecture.” Mr. Turner also practises as architect to the 
Molsons Bank and privately in Montreal. He has published 
several architectural works, including two important books on 
Library Planning. 


MR. H. A. CROUCH, C.L.E. [F.] 


Mr. H. A. Crouch [F.] has been appointed a member of the 
Standing Advisory Committee to the Banstead Urban District 
Council. 


PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 
The President attended the University of London Gradua- 
tion Dinner on the roth May. 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH: HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING INSPECTORS. 

Applications are invited by the Ministry of Health for tem- 
porary appointment as Housing and Town Planning Inspector. 

lhe salary will be at the rate of £650 per annum. It is anti- 
cipated that the employment will last at least three years. 

Candidates must conform to the Civil Service nationality 
rule and be fully qualified Architects or Surveyors with 
experience in Housing, Estate Development or Town Planning. 

Successful candidates will be required to devote their 
whole time to the Public Service and may be required to take 
up duty without delay. Officers appointed will be stationed in 
London. The duties will, however, involve journeys to any 
part of England or Wales. 

Canvassing through Members of Parliament or in other ways 
will render a candidate liable to disqualification. 

Applications should be addressed to The Director of Estab- 
lishments, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1, and should 
give full particulars of the candidate’s age, nationality, pro- 
fessional qualifications and experience, and of service in His 
Majesty’s forces (if any). Copies of two recent testimonials 
and the names and addresses of two persons, not relatives and 
not persons from whom testimonials are submitted, willing to 
act as references as to character, etc., should also be furnished. 

= application will be considered unless received on or before 
15 May 1993. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANTS 

The following letter has been received by an architect in 
London:— 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing to ask if it will be possible to obtain a position 
as assistant in your office. 

Being an Australian abroad for the purpose of general 
architectural study, I am very anxious to be placed in a 
London office. This I tried to obtain last year but was 
obliged to come to : 

If you could place me at a nominal salary of five or ten 
shillings a week I would be very grateful. I would be pleased 
to forward references and examples of drawings, or take a 
couple of days and come to London for an interview. 

Yours faithfully, 

The writer of the letter was a fully qualified architect with 
many years’ experience. 

The Salaried Members Committee wish to appeal to archi- 
tects who employ assistants not to be influenced by offers such 
as that contained in the letter quoted, as quite apart from the 
unfairness to other assistants, the Committee feel that the 
acceptance of such an offer renders a disservice to the pro- 
fession as a whole. 


THE R.I.B.A. FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The following are the dates on which the forthcoming 
Examinations will be held : 
Final Examination.—July 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 and 13, 1933. 
Last day for receiving applications, June 7, 1933.) 
Special Examination.—July 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11, 1933. (Last 
day for receiving applications, June 7, 1933.) 


THE SPECIFICATION OF PROPRIETARY PAINTING 
MATERIALS 

Instances have been brought to the notice of the Practice 
Standing Committee of the specification of brands of paint, 
enamel and distemper which are not all of equal standard 
quality, and which are unsuitable for application in all 
situations and weather conditions on both old and new work, 
with the result that failure has ensued, the contractor being 
compelled under his contract to re-do the work. Complaints 
have also been made that certain manufacturers, on learning 
that their products have been specified for a certain job, have 
materially increased their prices to the contractor above the 
usual market prices. 

The Practice Standing Committee, as a result of a conference 
between their Sub-committee and representatives of the 
National Federation of Master Painters and Decorators, 
desire to call the attention of members of the R.I.B.A. to the 
desirability when specifying proprietary brands of paint, 
enamel or distemper of obtaining from the manufacturers a 
guarantee that the article specified conforms to the British 
Engineering Standard Specification where such exists, and a 
statement of the p.c. price at which the articies so specitied 
can be obtained. 


3. 2S. 
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CRUISE-TOUR TO SOUTHERN SPAIN 


The Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Assistants has arranged a Cruise-Tour to Gibraltar and 
Southern Spain, 25 August to 8 September 1933. The party 
will leave London by the s.s. **Maloja”’ (21,000 tons), arriving 
Gibraltar 29 August, motoring along the Atlantic seaboard to 
Cadiz, thence to Seville (one day’s stay), Cordoba (half-day 
Granada (for the famous Alhambra) (one day id Malaga, 


t.e., through the Sierra Nevada district, and t e along the 


Technical 








Mediterranean seaboard back to Gibraltar, a tot 70 miles 
beautiful drive. The return journey will be mad Gibral- 
tar in the s.s. ‘*‘Mooltan’’ (21.000 tons Che itinerary | 

selected to include some of the best Roman, Medixval, 
Moorish and Renaissance architectur if Span [he steam- 
ship arrangements have been made with the P. & O. S.N. Co., 
and the shore arrangements by the Gibraltar Government 
Tourist Bureau, thus assuring a standard of excellence. Even 
the poorest sailors need fear no discomfert on steamers of this 
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size, and those who go with the party will have the <a: isfactio; 
of going abroad while 8o per cent. of their money remains ir 
British hands. If 24 persons join this party the c¢ Will be 
£20 each inclusive. Further particulars will be sent on applica. 


tion to the Secretary, A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham Gat... SW. 


ARCHITECTS’ GOLFING SOCIETY 


he first meeting of the season was held on Wednesday, = April 
at Denham Golf Club, Bucks, 25 members attending. 

In the morning the “Selby Cup’? was won by Horace Whit 
with a return of 83—-8= 75 


/J* 
In the afternoon a four-ball competition against bogey was wop 
by F. J. Buckland and G. St. John Harrison, with the excellen, 
score of 5 up. 


Che weather on this occasion left nothing to be desired 

We still want more members! 

[he Society is open to all whose names are in the Kalendy 
Will anyone interested please communicate with the Hon. Secretar 
R. B. Selby [A.], 46 New Bond Street, W.1. 





Allied 


INCORPORATION OI ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND 


THE ROYAL 


At the monthly meeting of the Council R [ poration 
of Architects in Scotland held at 15 Rutland S re, Edinburgh 
Mr. John Begg, F.R.I.B.A., President, in the chain decided 
to institute a Lorimer Memorial Prize of £10 per ant books for 
sketch-book work. ‘The following were elected M Messrs. 
D. D. S. Stokes, Aberdeen; Basil Spence, Edinburgh; and A. F. 
Wallace, Kirkintilloch—as Associates; and Messrs. H. E. Scott, J. R 
Beaton, James Brown, I. F. Cameron a J. C. Irvir Aberdeen; 
J. R. Findlay, Montrose; F. R. Stevenso1 1] Ogilvie, Edin- 
burgh; Alex. Graham, Jr., Greenock ] Motherwell: 





and George Annand, Glasgow—as St 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


At the annual general meeting of the I ls head- 
quarters on 20 April, the following officers for the ensuing session 
were elected :—President (second year), Mr. B. R. G 1; Vice- 


Presidents, Messrs. Victor Bain and Colonel H. W. B 














Secretaries, Messrs. Norval R. Paxton and Har ( l Hon 
Treasurer, Mr. Douglas Bowman, the latter m presented the 
annual financial statement which was adopted meeting on the 
motion of Mr. Harold Conolly, seconded by Mr. G. H. Foggitt 

The Council’s 57th Annual Report, on the 1 n of Mr. W. 
Broadbent, seconded by Mr. W. Illingwort! Br I \ unanl- 
mously adopted, and a high tribute to the work dot he president 
hon. secretary, and other officials was paid by Mr. Norman Culley, 
supported by Mr. Victor Bain and others 

Mr. B. R. Gribbon, president, took the chair nt meetin 
of the Society, held at the Leeds College of At lecture 
entitled ““A Modern Approach to Architecture and | ent” 
was given by Mr. S. Chermayeff | F.]. 

In his lecture Mr. Chermayeff discussed very f{ question of 
the reasons for and the various forms of 1 ler rchitecture and 
modern design. Due to the structural rev on and to the usé¢ 
and invention of new materials req ng a different hnique, new 
architectural forms have been evolved which a1 mn the whole 
simpler and broader, and the design of details of interior equipment 
and decoration has become of enormous importa! speaking 
of the importance of interior design, Mr. Cher ff stressed the 


Societies 


need for simplicity, directness, and above all, appropriateness t 


modern needs, and condemned the spurious forms of modern desig 
with its faults of exaggeration, over decoration and imitation. Re: 
modern design is the outcome of the modern need for comfortable, 
hygienic and suitable surroundings, and should be logical, cultured 
and harmonious. 

Many slides were shown by the lecturer who was accorded a vow 
of thanks on the motion of Mr. G. Johnson, seconded by Mr. J. ( 
Procter, and supported by Mr. B. R. Gribbon and others. 


THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


\t a recent meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, Mr 
\. J. Penty read a paper attacking the modernist theory as architec- 
tural Bolshevism and advocating a return to Traditionalism. The 
present age, he said, being one of chaos and spiritual, intellectu: 
and economic confusion, it was impossible to develop a style of archi- 
tecture to express it, and the only representative architecture of the 
therefore that of the speculative builder. Style, he main- 
tained, was not dependent on new materials, because the roots 
architecture were spiritual rather than material. Another belief of 
the Modernists attacked by Mr. Penty was the current idea that 
architecture and engineering were the same thing, and he look 
forward with alarm to a future when the countryside would be dis- 
figured with derelict concrete buildings. In conclusion, he said thé 
architecture was dependent upon tradition, and that the creation ol 
new style arose from the historical grafting of one style upon another 


day was 


Mr. Dougill said that the value of contemporary modernism was 
that it was clearing up the bad work of the last thirty years 1! 
preparation for an architectural renaissance, but he agreed thé 
Modernism might easily lead to monotony if carried too far. Mr. 
Maxwell Fry said that one good thing about the modern architect 
was that he was once again able to combine esthetics with construc- 
tion, and that the good “traditions” of English architecture wer 
always those in which structure dictated the terms of building. 

Mr. Leonard Barnish was in the chair. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society has recently issued the con 
ditions of the 1934 Honan Travelling Scholarship, which is open t 
any members of the Society and its allied branches under the age o! 


30 on 31 December 1933. ‘The subject is a Public Utility Societ 
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The conditions for the H. W. Williams prize for the 
f architectural design in concrete are also issued. This 
is open to all members of the Society, is for a multi- 


Teneme! 





storied &: e. 


TH! SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


At the nual general meeting of the South Wales Institute of 
\rchitect ld in Cardiff on the goth ultimo, the following officials 
were elected for 1933-34:— ; 

President: Lt.-Col. E. H. Fawckner, T.D [F.], Newport. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. J. Herbert Jones [F.], Swansea; Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, M.A. [4.], Cardiff. 

Hon. Ireasurer: Mr. H. Teather [F.], Cardiff. 

Hon. Auditor: Mr. H. A. Hallam, M.T.P.I., Cardiff. 

Hon. Librarian: Mr. Lewis John, M.A. [A.], Cardiff. 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ivor P. Jones [A.], Cardiff. 
Lt.-Col. Fawckner, who was President of the Institute in 1907-8, 
taken a keen interest in the affairs of the South Wales 


as alwavs 

as alway 

Institute, and particularly in the Eastern (Newport) Branch, of 
which he was Chairman for three years in 1926-29. 


SCHOOL 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, CARDIFF 


A party of students and staff of the Welsh School visited the new 
refectory and extensions for the University College Students’ 
Union on the afternoon of Tuesday, 4 April. The Architect, Mr. T. 


Alwyn Lloyd [F.], after explaining the set of working drawings, 
took the party through the various parts of the new buildings. 
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A large party of architects and students of the Welsh School visited 
Messrs. Spillers’ new buildings, Roath Dock, Cardiff, on Thursday, 
27 April. 

The visitors were met on the site by Messrs. Spillers’ Clerk of 
Works, the representative of Messrs. John Clark and Son of Liver- 
pool (the Architects), and the representative of Dr. Oscar Faber, 
the Consulting Engineer. 

After examining the working drawings and progress photographs, 
the visitors were conducted round the various buildings and were 
very impressed by the manner in which Messrs. Spillers have taken 
advantage of the present low cost in the building industry in order to 
provide themselves with a highly efficient scheme of buildings. 

Many interesting methods of construction were examined, especi- 
ally that adopted in the building of the reinforced concrete silo which 
was described by Dr. Faber in his recent paper to the R.1.B.A. 

At the close of the visit Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E. [F.], Chairman 
of the Central Branch of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
expressed the thanks of the party to all who had contributed to its 


success. 


The party then proceeded to the Bute Terrace Works and Show- 


rooms of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Co., where they were 
welcomed by Mr. R. J. Auckland, the Secretary, and where Mr. B. 


J. Bell, the District Superintendent, and his staff explained various 


types of apparatus used for heating and hot water supply, and 
demonstrated various methods used in testing equipment. 


The Annual Elections 


NEW NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The following nominations have been made by members in 

accordance with Bye-laws 35 and 56:- 

As MEMBERS OF COUNCIL:— 

Cortetre. Major Hubert Christian, O.B.E. [F.]: Nominated 
by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Granville E. S. Streatfeild, 
T. J. Rushton, Howard Robertson, E. Stanley Hall, J. R. 
Leathart, Fellows; J. O. Cheadle, Associate. 

DickmAN, Henry Alderman [F.]: Nominated by Charles H. 
Calvert, A. Ernest Heazell, F. W. C. Gregory, H. M. Robin- 
son, John Woollatt, Fellows; Bernard Jessop, Associate; 
Edward H. Heazell, Licentiate. 

EmBerton, Joseph [F.]: Nominated by Thos. S. Tait, Frances 
Lorne, Charles Holden, E. Vincent Harris, Fellows; A. D. 
gryce, L. G. Farquhar, E. W. Armstrong, Associates. 

Ewen, Arthur John Clifford [.]: Nominated by G. E. Kendall, 
F. C. Webster, C. D. Hawlev, A. Bulloch, Fellows; P. K. 
Hanton, H. W. Chester, R. R. Barnett, Associates. 

Harsron, George Dudley [F.]: Nominated by Joseph H. 
Hirst. Arthur Easton, Llewellyn Kitchen, Frederick J. 
Horth, H. Andrew, Thos. Snowden, J. Malcolm Dossor, 
Kenneth Ward, Fellows; H. F. Wharf, R. G. Clark, D. Har- 
vey, H. E. Horth, F. W. Honeywell, Andrew Rankine, H. A. 
Hogarth, T. E. S. Thwaite, Geo. Williams, Harry L. 
Sargent, A. B. B. Jopling, T. Denton Brooks, Cecil 
Lec kenby, C. W. C. Needham, G. H. Fawcett, Associates; 
W. P. Watson, Chas. Oliver, Allanson Hick, W. B. Wheatley. 
Claud H. Benwell, W. P. Riddle, F. O. Donaldson, T. H. 
Smith, John J. Fisher, R. H. Fletcher, J. D. Tomlinson, 
W. E. Biscomb, L. N. Sanderson, Licentiates. 

Howrrr. Major Thomas Cecil, D.S.O. [F.]: Nominated by 





George M. Eaton, G. Hanson Sale, T. H. Thorpe, Alfred J. 
Thraves, Charles H. Calvert, Cyril F. W. Haseldine, Albert 
Nelson Bromley, Fellows. 

Kirsy, Edmund Bertram, O.B.E. [F.]: Nominated by George 
A. Lansdown, Charles F. Skipper, Ernest G. Allen, Herbert 
A. Welch, Fellows; Charles Woodward, Frank Woodward, 
J. Douglas Scott, Associates. 

Meapows, Captain Samuel Douglas [F.]: Nominated by 
Arthur J. Wood, W. J. Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey, Fellows; 
Percival M. Ware, Arthur H. Roe, H. E. Box, Associates; 
L. H. Patten, Howard Leslie Baker, Arthur G. Corner, 
W. J. Douglas Mead, Cecil R. Connabeer, Licentiates. 

Mver, Lt.-Col. George Val [F.]: Nominated by J. R. Leathart, 
W. Fraser Granger, Geo. Ernest Nield, E. Stone Collins, 
Ernest G. Allen, W. E. Watson, Fredk. G. Hicks, Fellows. 

RicHARDsON, Professor Albert Edward [F.]: Nominated by 
C. Lovett Gill, S. D. Adshead, Stanley C. Ramsey, L. Stuart 
Stanley, Fellows; R. C. White-Cooper, F. W. Paramor, 
S. Hyde, Associates. 

SEARLES-Woop, Herbert Duncan [F.]: Nominated by L. 
Rome Guthrie, Alan E. Munby, J. Ernest Franck, R. John 
O’Donoghue, G. Grey Wornum, Fellows; Baxter Greig, 
Hugh G. Satchell, Associates. 

SuRMAN, John Burgess [F.|: Nominated by Ernest C. Bewlay, 
A. T. Butler, H. Cherrington, James A. Swan, William T. 
Benslyn, W. Alexander Harvey, S. J. Stainton, Fellows. 


As AssocIATE MEMBER OF COUNCIL: 
Ware, Percival Mitchell [A.]: Nominated by S. Douglas 
Meadows, W. J. Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey, Fellows; C. P. 
G. R. Cottingham, Arthur H. Roe, H. FE. Box, 
H. Patten. Howard Leslie Baker, Arthur G. 


Fahy, 
Associates; L. 
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Corner, W. J. Douglas Mead, Cecil R. Connabeer, 
Licentiates. 
As LICENTIATE MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: 

BAKER, Howard Leslie [F.]: Nominated by S. Douglas Mea- 
dows, W. J. Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey, Fellows; Percival M. 
Ware, Arthur H. Roe, H. E. Box, Associates; L. H. Patten, 
Arthur G. Corner, W. J. Douglas Mead, Cecil R. Connabeer, 
Licentiates. 

PATTEN, Lionel Hubert Parr [L.]: Nominated by S. Douglas 
Meadows, W. J. Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey, Fellows; 
Percival M. Ware, Arthur H. Roe, H. E. Box, Associates; 
Howard Leslie Baker, Arthur G. Corner, W. J. Douglas 
Mead, Cecil R. Connabeer, J 

As MEMBER OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE: 

BraAnD, Walter [F.]: Nominated by W. L. Duncan, W. J. 
Stenner, Samuel Taylor, Kenneth Ward, J. Arthur Smith, 
Ernest C. Bewlay, John Saxon Snell, F ; R. Goulburn 
Lovell, Associate; F. W. Rees, 1 
As MEMBER OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEI 

STRANGE, Charles Hilbert [F.]: Nominated by W. H. Robinson, 
Ashley S. Killby, Charles J. Cabl Stanley Philpot, 
Fellows; 'T. Mason Apps, R. Goulburn Lovell, G. Gregor- 
Grant, Associates; Herbert C. Scotto, W. G. Lovell, Richard 
C. Ball, Licentiates. 

As MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE: 

3URNETT, Percy Vivian [F.]: Nominated by Sydney Tatchell. 
Cecil J. Eprile, Digby L. Solomon, M. N. Castello, Niel 
Martin-Kaye, Fellows; Norman O. Searle, Donald Macpher 
son, C:. Warren Niel, As les; Percy J. Waldram, 
Licentiat ° 

Sotomon, Digby Lewis [F.]: Nominated by Sydney Tatchell, 
Geoffrey C. Wilson, E. Bertram Kirby, E. Stanley Hall, 
H. D. Searles Wood, Percy V. Burnett, / : Charles 
Woodward, Associate. 

Watson, William Ernest [F.]: Nominated by Thos. S. Tait, 
Edmund Wimperis, Stanley Hamp, E. N. Clifton, Alfred B. 
Yeates, Hubert C. Corlette W. B. Sim n, James S 
Gibson, Fellows. 


As AssoctIATE MEMBER OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE! 

CLARKE, Edmund Blayney [A.]: Nominated by L. Sylvester 
Sullivan, H. V. Lanchester, Hugh M ntosh, Briant 
Poulter. H. Reginald Poulter, F : F. W. Rees, Cvril 
Saunders Spackman, Christopher Chart, J tiat 


ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


SESSION 1 


THe Councit (10 Meetings 
President: Sir Raymond Unwin, 9 
Vice-Presidents: E. C. Bewlav (Birmi I : Professo1 
C. H. Reilly (Liverpool), 6; L. Sylvester Si n, o: Svdney 


Tatchell, 10. 

Honorary Secretary: Sydney TD. Kitson (Ox ). 

Members of Council: Professor Patrick Abercrombie (Liver- 
pool , 6; Professor S. D. Adshead. 5: Henry \ Ashley, 6: 
Robert Atkinson, 5; Herbert T. Buckland (Birmingham), 8: 
Sir Edwin Cooper, 0; W. Curtis Green, 6; E. Stanley Hall, 8; 
P. D. Hepworth, 8; Charles H. Holden, 5; Arthur Keen 
Limpsfield), 8; H. V. Lanchester, 4; G. C. Lawrence (Bristol), 





8; Oswald P. Milne, 9; Howard Robertson, 8; Sir Gil s Gilber 
Scott, 5; Percy E. Thomas (Cardiff), 10; Maurice E. Webb, §, 

Associate Members of Council: Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart Lafon. 
taine, 9; Cyril A. Farey, 5; Edwin Gunn, 7; R. ¢:oulbum 
Lovell (Eastbourne), 10; J. Douglas Scott, 10; Michael J, 
Tapper, 9; Michael Waterhouse, 2; E. Berry W bber, 3: 
Charles Woodward, 10. 

Licentiate Members of Council: A. B. Hayward, 7; G. N. Kent. 
6; Major F. W. Rees (Croydon), 9; Captain A. Seymoy 
Reeves, 8; J. Llewellin Smith (Tenby), 6; F. R. Tay!.r, to, 

Past Presidents: Sir Banister Fletcher, 1; J. Aifh Gotch 

Kettering), 3. 

R.presentatives of Allied Societies in the United Ring on 
Trish Free State: (Northern Province of England) H. L. Hicks 
Newcastle), 6; J. Hubert Worthington (Mancliester), 6; 
Leonard Barnish (Liverpool), 6; Kenneth Ward | York), ;: 
Norman Culley (Huddersfie!d), 8; John Lancashire | Sheffield , 
7. (Midland Province of England) John B. Surman | Birming- 
ham), 8; Walter Brand (Leicester), 9; W. B. Stonebridg 
Bedford), 4; Major T. C. Howitt (Nottingham), 10; Cecil 
Upcher (Norwich), 6. Southern Province of Englan 
B. Priestley Shires (Plymouth), 2; Sir Harold Brakspea 
Corsham), 5; T. Lawrence Dale (Oxford), 9: Ingalto 
Sanders (Southampton), 10; Hugo R. Bird (Brentwood), 8; 
lohn W. Little (Tonbridge), 7. (Allied Societies in Scotland 
James A. Arnott (Edinburgh), 8; A. H. L. Mackinnon ‘Aber- 
deen), 8; W. Erskine Thomson (Perth), 4; John Watsor 

Glasgow). 0. (South Wales Institute of Architects) J. Herbert 


Jones (Swansea), 10. (Allied Societies in Ireland) F. G. Hicks 


Dublin), 0; R. H. Gibson (Belfast), 1. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the British Dominions Oversea 
Philip J. Turner (Canada), o: Professor A. S. Hook (Australia), 
o: W. M. Page (New Zealand), 0; Robert Howden (Sout! 


\frica), 1; T. S. Gregson (India), o. 


Representative of the Architectural Association (London): A. B 
Knapp-Fisher, 7 

Representative of the Association of Architects, Sw rs ay 
Technical Assistants: L. A. ¥. Ireland, 7. 


Chairman of the Board of Architectural I-education: W. H. Ansel 
10. 

Chairmen of the Four Standing Committees: C. H. James* | Art). 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel+ (Literature), 8; J. Alan Slater 
Practice), 9; Lt.-Col. P. A. Hopkins* (Science), 8. 

Cha an of the Allied Societies’ Conference: E. C. Bewla 
Birmingham), 10. 

Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee: Major Hart 
Barnes?, o. 

[* Marked thus were appointed after the first Meeting of th 
Council. Possible attendances, 9. 

Marked thus were appointed after the second Meeting 

the Council. Possible attendances, 8. 

- Marked thus was appointed in March 1933. Possibl 


attendances, 2.| 


The Art Standing Committee (10 Meetings): Professor S. D 
\dshead, 1; H. L. Anderson, 2; L. H. Bucknell, 0; Aldermat 
Edwart G. Culpin*, 2; C. F. W. Dening (Bristol), 6; R. 4 
Duncan, 0; H. M. Fletcher* (Vice-Chairman), 3; E. Maxw 
Fry (Joint Hon. Secretary), 9; Charles H. Holden, 5; C. H 
fames* (Chairman), 8; W. M. Keesey, 7; A. B. Knapp-Fishet 
6: H. V. Lanchester+, 1; Edward Maufe, 2; Oswald P. Milne. 
1; F. Winton Newman 3; 8. Rowland Pierce*, 7; M. H. Bailli 
Scott, 7; S. G. Short, 6; Harold Tomlinson (Cambridge), 7 
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F,E.1 idrow (Joint Hon. Secretary), 8; E. Berry Webber, c 
\)tehouse (Birmingham), 9; G. Grey Wornum, 2. 
‘10 Meetings): 


The J icrature Standing Committee 


Patrick .\bercrombie* (Liverpool), 0; Louis Ambler, 7; 
Robert Atkinson, 0; Hope Bagenal, 6; W. W. Begley, 5; 
§. E. Dykes Bower, 7; Professor L. B. Budden (Liverpool), 

Ae sutler (Joint Hon. Secretary), 9; Lt.-Col. H. P. 
Cart de Lafontaine, 4; Frederick Chatterton, 7; fs. W. 
Chest Trystan Edwards, 1; D. Theodore Fyfe (Cam- 
bridge loint Hon. Secretary), 4; H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 


Chairman), 8; P. D. Hepworth*, 5; E. R. Jarrett, 4; L. G. 
J. Penty, o; A. L. N. Rusell. 9; Miss E aos 


Pearson. 


Scott*, 5: A. G. Shoosmith* (Copthorne Bank), q: Cc. 
Spooner | Vice-Chairman), 6; J. N. Summerson* 

The P ce Standing Committee (10 Meetings): F. R. Betenson, 
8; Louis Blanc, 5; A. Burnett Brown, 4; Herbert T. Buckland*, 
Birmingham), 2; W. T. Curtis*, 8; H. S. Fairhurst (Manches- 


¢ 


ter), 8: Arthur Keen (Limpsfield), 9; G. A. Lansdown*, 8; 
G. C. Lawrence (Bristol), 8; R. Norman Mackellar (Newcastle- 
n-Tyne). 10; C. J. F. Martindale (Deal), 5; M. W. Matts, 9 
E, W. B. Scott* (Norwich), 8: J. Douglas Scott Joint Hon. 


INSTITUTE OF 


Professor 
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Thomas (Cardiff), (Vice-Chairman), 
r. Verity, Michael Water- 
7; Charles Woodward (Joint 


(Manchester), 9; Percy E. 

Edward Unwin, 2; Francis ° 
house, 0; Herbert A. Welch*, 
Hon. Secretary), 10. 

The Science Standing Committee (10 Meetings 
7; A. H. Barnes (Croydon), (Joint Hon. Secretary), 9; P. W. 
Barnett? (Watford), 5; O. P. Bernard (Godalming), 6; Eric L. 
Bird, 7; W. E. Vernon Crompton (Southport), 9: G. R. 
Farrow*, 5: Edwin Gunn, 5 . A. Harvey (Birmingham), 3: 
A. F. Hooper, 6: Arthur J. Hope (Bolton), 5; Lt.-Col. P. A. 
Hopkins (Chairman), 10; Harry Hutt§ (Reading), 1; G. N. 
Kent*, 5; R. B. Ling*, 8; Major F. W. Rees* (Croydon), 3: 
Thomas E. Scott (Vice-Chairman), 8; H. D. Searles-Wood 
Sutton), 3; Francis R. Taylor, 8; R. Minton Taylor*, 7; 
S. Pointon Taylor (Joint Hon. Secretary), 10; Percy J. 
Waldram, 9; L. W. Thornton White, 7 

[* Marked thus were appointed after the first meeting of the 
Committee. 

+ Marked thus was aj 


Committee. 


: Robert J. Angel, 


ypointed after the fourth meeting of the 


* Died in February 1933. 


§ Died in September 1932.] 





Membership Lists 


Secretary), 10: Major C, F. Skipper (Cambridge), 7; J. Alan 
Slater (Chairman), 9; L. Sylvester Sullivan, 4; John Swarbrick 
\PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

ELECTION: 12 JUNE 1933 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 an 


cuon of candidates for membership will take place at the 
Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 12 June 1933. The 
ames and addresses of the candidates, with the names of their 
roposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith pub- 
shed for the information of members. Notice of any objection 
other communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 23 May 1933. 


AS FELLOWS (4 


LaxMAn Manapeo, A.M.T.P.I. [4. 1924], P.W.D., 
Chepauk, Madras; Modern Hindu Hotel, Mount Road, 
lras. Proposed by H. V. Lanchester and applying for 








mination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law ) d ° 
Jawson: WILT 1AM FREDERICK [A. 1914], 129 Albion Street, Leeds; 
Py lesfold.”” Lidgett Lane, Roundhay, Leeds. Proposed by 
. Butler Wilson, B. R. Gribbon and Percy Robinson. 
E: CHRISTOPHER JAMES FAwcetTT [A. 1921], St. Neots, 
London Road, Deal, Kent, and Castle Street, Carlisle. Pro- 
posed by Professor Patrick Abercrombie, John W. Little and 
Major W. H. Robinson. 
following Licentiate who is qualified under Section IV, 


use 4 ¢/ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


XEEMAN: FRANK RICHARD, 21 Wood Street, Bolton; 2 New Hall 
Lane, Bolton. Proposed by Arthur J. Hope, R. Hermon Crook 


{ Ernest J. Pomeroy. 





AS ASSOCIATES (14 
Artur [Final], ‘*Litthe Mead,’ Lower Camden, Chisle- 
E. Vincent Harris, Ernest B. Glanfield 


BAILEY: 
hurst, Kent. Proposed b 
and Gerald Warren. 

BAzELEY: AtLwyNn Georrrey [Passed five year 
School of Architectural Studies, Cambridge University 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Alverne Hay, Penzance. Proposed by George Grey Wornum, 
Howard Robertson and C. H. James. 

BromILow: Francis Epwarp [Passed five years’ course at the Bir- 
mingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. The Uplands, Alvechurch, near Birmingham 
Proposed by George Drysdale, Samuel N. Cooke and John B. 
Surman. 

Comper: Miss Erren ELeAnor [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
13 Frances Road, Windsor. Proposed by Howard Robertson, 
Verner O. Rees and John Grey. 

Darcu: Joun Tuomas | Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School 
of Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted 
from Final Examination]. Inglenook. 9, Greenclose Road, Whit- 

hurch, Glam. Proposed by T. Alwyn Lloyd, Percy Thomas 
and Harry Teather. 

Duncan: THomas NewHa tt [Special Examination]. P. 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Proposed by Rober 
Gordon Leith and S. C. Dowsett. 

Hunt: Rosert DENNIs | Passed five vears’ course at the Architectura 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. Fairwarp, 
Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, John Grey and Verner O. Rees. 

LEDEBOER: Miss JupirH GEERTRUID [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
37p Ennismore Gardens, $.W.7. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
son, Humphrey Pakington and R. E. Enthoven. 


s’ joint course at the 
and the 


O. Box 2493, 
Howden, 


] 
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Lewis: Joun [Passed five years’ cours Wi Sc | 
Architecture, The Technical ¢ ( ( EJ , | 
Final Examination]. **Oakland M R _ * 
philly. Proposed by Pere | 
Harry Teather. 

LUNN: NORMAN Sykes, B.Ar« Lvpl 
the School of —Architectur rt, ED [ 
Exempted from Final Exami I O n Road 
Lindley, Huddersfield. Propose Prof eG as, ee 
Protessor Lionel B. Budden and Norman ( 

Maw: Miss Zo RA [Pa ' \ 
tectural Exe I I 





12 Victoria i ; ndwell C1 \\ 
N.W.6. Proposed by Howard R son, A. B. K 
and G. Grey Wornun 


ScCAIFE: EDGAR FREDERICK [Passed f S 
of Architecture Victor U1 t \I | 
from Final Examination > B R S Pr 


by Francis J 





nomination by the Gout 
SMETHURST: ARTHUR | Passed ‘ 
Architecture, Victoria ly : aa: | 





t 
from Final Examination]. R \I R 
Lancashire. Proposed by Fr ] ie 
and Dr. Percy S. Worthin 

SPENCE: Bastt [ Passed five years { S \r I 
Edinburgh College of Art. Exemr m | | 


16 Rutland Square, Edinbur Prop | Bee 
Reginald Fairlie and W. J. Walker 1 


AS LICENTIATES 


Coie: Josep CHarves Tromass, Central Buildir Long Lan 
Blackheath, Birmingham: ** Methuen,” Fairf Road, Black- 
heath, Birmingham. Proposed by William T. Benslyn and tl 
President and Hon. Secretary of the B Arc ( 
Association under the provisior fB 

DANN: REGINALD, M.T.P.I.. 9 Tavistock Squar W.C.1. Proposed 
by S. Pointon Taylor, H. V. Lat ter and G. E. Kendall 

Fox: Henry Lest, Bank Chambers, Osv t The Cross, 
Oswestry. Proposed by Professor ( rm (OR Professot1 


Lionel B. Budden and E. Bertram Ki: 
GRiFritHs: GORDON HERBERT, 


wood,” Whitchurch, Glam. Propose Per Fhomas 


Harry Teather and T. Alwyn LI 

Hay: Atrrep, Staple Inn Buildir H H Was s 
Milton Road, Highgate, N.6. Proy Michael Wate 
house, Cedric Ripley and F. ( R. FP 


HeRRING: GeorcGe Howarp, The P H Lt 
Beds.: 29 High Street, Harpende H Pr by Basil ¢ 
Deacon, Sidney F. Harris and I ( 1 W.1 

Htutse: Roperr ENGLAN I Friar S lt S] mt 
more House, Droitw Spa. P Hur R 


Lk. Prentice Mawsor nd G. H. | 
Menpis: AKANGAMA BapuGry, A.R.C.A.. M G Cevlo 


Proposed b Beresford Pit Fr, St..1 nH 1. B. Pit 
Perer: Witwtam (Junior), Dip. Ar \ \ ( 
Street. Aberdeet S= Ur n G \ Pp 


Mitchell, A. H. L. M G \ 


Geo. Ben: 


Mitchell 


Pover: Harry. Park Road. 1 ! IN ( R 
Whitstable, Kent. Prop | R 
President and Hor secretat ‘ SO 


Architects under the pr 
RosstreR: DouGuas YEATMAN, © ; } 
lev, Kent. Proposed b lgar S. 1 I. 1 punta 
and John E. Yerbury 
Wess JOHN Lestir. ** aed ’ R 
Kent. Proposed by H. V. I r, H kK 
J. R. Anderson. 


Younec: GRAHAM COoNACHER,. 412 7 S nM nt. 
Perth. Proposed by Wm. Salmor ( ( > I P. H. 
Thoms. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 ; Itt 
following candidates for membership were elect at 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 8 May 1933: 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
vicz: MArJAN, Professor at the Polytechnic Insti f\ 
Warsaw, Poland. 


AS. FELLOWS (11 


Bruce: JoHN Clayton CoLtinGwoop [4. 1919], Torq 

KNIGHT: GEORGE WiLLtaAM [4. rgr19]. 

Minter: BERNARD ALEXANDER, B.Arch. Liverpool [A. 1: I 
po | 


PINsENT: Cecit Ross [A. 1908], Florence, Italy. 

Rar: Donatp Cameron, Dip.Arch./Abdn.) [A. 1922]. § 
\nd the following Licentiates who have passed th 

Ix ination: 

IREDALE: ATHELSTAN Linton, Stroud. 

MAUCHLEN: Ropertr, M.¢ Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Morris: JAMEs, Ca 


And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section [\ 


pe Town. 


Clause 4 ¢(ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
Davis: WitttamM JAmeEs, Birmingham. 
JoHNSON: THOMAs Henry, M.T.P.1., Doncaster. 
SAUNDERS: CHARLEs, Kettering. 

AS ASSOCIATES (17 
Brown: Ciirrorp WiLiiam, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passe 


course at the School of Architecture, Leeds Col of A 
Exempted from Final Examination], Leeds. 

Drury: GeorGE Burrows, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passed five y 
course at the School of Architecture, Leeds Col ot Ar 


Exempted from Final Examination], Leeds. 

HorssBurRGH: ErNest REGINALD, B.Arch.(Liverpool 
years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Univers 
of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], Liverp 

Kenyon: GeorGE, Dip.Arch.(Liverpool) [ Passed five yeat 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Livery 
Exempted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 

LinGwoop: Percy | Passed five years’ course at the School of Arc 
tecture. Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final Ex 
tion], Wakefield. 

Miss LornA Mac eop [Passed five years’ course a 

School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exen pted fr 
Final Examination], Leeds. 

Mayo: Miss Mary Isasev, Dip.Arch.(Liverpool) [Passed five ve 
course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Universit 
Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], L« 

MONTAG Arsert Vicror, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passed 

rse at the School of Architecture, Leeds Colle of A 
Exempted from Final Examination], Leeds. 
NAYLOR: Davin Watrrer, Dip.Arch.(Leeds) [Passed 1 


l 








( irse at the School of Architecture, Leeds Colle f A 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Stanningley, near | 

R HrnrY TREHEARNE [Special Examination]. 

Rice: | IN MARSHALL | Passed five vears’ course at the S¢ 
Architecture, eds College of Art. Exempted from | 
| il Watvon;, Wakefield. 

RICHAL LEONARD FRANCIS | Passed five vears® course at \ 
School of Architecture. The ‘Technical College. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. 

SATHE: LAXMAN VisHnoo |Special Examination], Bomb: 

Sacrin: Cormac Parrick, B.A. (Arch.) [Passed five vears 


Bartlett School of Architecture, University of Lo! 
m Final Examination}, Ilford. 
Simpson: RicHARD GEORGE [Final], Svdnev. 
STAMMERS: Miss ConsrANcE SHIRLEY [Passed five years’ c 

I verpool School of Architecture, University of | 

Exempted from Final Examination], Walsall. 

: ALASTAIR Frew [Passed five vears’ course at the Glass 

f Architecture. Exempted from Final Exar 


| 
] 
i 
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AS LICENTIATES (11 


BEN JOSEPH. 


, MPI in BApTisT SEBASTIAN. 

CORN! in Wittiam, Derby. 

GREGS pDNEY, March. 

VMceNA ies, Glasgow. 

\AYH mes WILLIAM. 

PucH: | . Chester. 

[THOMA HURST: CHARLES Evans, Buenos Aires. 

PUxKe ORGE, Nottingham. 

Wesrcor:: Lr.-Cot. Grorce, O.B.E., J.P., Manchester. 
WHEAI \RTHUR HENRY. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.L.B.A. 


The t wing were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meet- 
g¢ of the Council held on 3 April 1933: 

BeprorD: WILFRED JOHN, “‘Glebelands,” 3 Carrs Lane, Remuera, 

S.1 \uckland, New Zealand. 
CONNI PRANK JAMEs, 7 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 
DICKEN DouGLas WALTER, 1Q4 Osborne Road, Newcastle- 
Tyne, 2. 
Dexcan: ALEXANDER, 21 Bank Street, Aberdeen. 
Howar Francis AyL~MER, Leighdale, Woodland Grove, Wey- 


bridge, Surrev. 
Le Jecne: James GEORGE, 33 Burton Manor Road, Stafford. 
\arvan: Francis HAROLD, 46 Harborne Road, Warley, Worcs. 
Pexrose: GEORGE RICHARD, 52 Ewell Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 
Percy: Cu RLES GEOFFREY, 7 Ednam Road, Dudley. 
PooLe: MriviLLe, 450 Moore Road, Berea, Durban, South Africa. 
Reracu: ALAn., 9g Grange Loan Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Rix-Trorr : GreorFREY ALWwynx, Auckland University 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
SanpeRSON: Crirrorp, Bank of N.Z. Chambers, Swanson Street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
SwrH: HerBERT SPENCER, 15 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
WILLIE WatrerR Ivor, 12. Newhaven Road, Berea, Durban, 
South Africa. 





College, 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of March 1933 the following were regis- 
tered as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 
\sH: Maurice James, “Cransted,”’ St. Georges Avenue, Weybridge. 
\usTIN: Ropert Priesttey, 31 Wheeleys Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 


mingham. 

BackHousr: ARTHUR GRAHAM, 71 Marquess Road, Canonbury, N.1. 
Beaton: JoHN RONALD, 19 Elmbank Road, Aberdeen. 

Beprorp: WILFRED JOHN, “‘Glebelands,”’ 3 Carrs Lane, Remuera. 


S.E.2 Auckland, New Zealand. 
Birch: GEOFFREY CHARLES, ‘‘Myosotis,”” Vicarage Road, Wednes- 
field, Wolverhampton. 
I DorrEEN, Chelston, 40 Tixall Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham. 


dor \ ATED. 
BripGw \TER? 


BRIGHTLING: SAMUEL CUTHBERT, “‘Flete,’’ Five Ways, nr. Warwick. 

BrockHursT: JACK SEATON, ‘‘Nesscliffe,’’ Leigh Road, Walsall. 

CampbeLt: Joun InGuis, Wellshill Terrace, Jeanfield, Perth, Scot- 
land 

CHapwick: HERBERT Leste Hume, *“‘Broxton,’> Maureen Avenue, 
Crumpsall. Manchester 8. 

Cocurane: JouN Rospert GRAHAM, 33 Sutton Street, Aston, Bir- 
mingnham, 


CoxneL: FRANK JAMEs, 7 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Craik: Donat> McLeop, Ta Mead, Gt. Bedwyn, nr. Marlboro’ 


Crawrorp: WALTER WyRILL, 8 Princess Street. Scarborough, Yorks, 
RICHTON: CHARLES McVEAGH, Wern Isaf, Llanfairfechan. 


RLICKSH ANK: GEORGE, Schoolhouse, Newtonhill, Aberdeen. 
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Doopy: Cyrit HERBERT, 27 Lincoln Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

FARRINGTON: KENNETH CUTLER, ‘‘Durley,’’ Alexandra Road, Penn- 
nr. Wolverhampton. 

FLINT: JOHN BRENTNALL, 110 Norman Street, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 

FORRESTER: MARGARET Hixpa, ‘*Trenance,’’ Ladywood Road, Four 
Oaks, Birmingham. 

ForsyTH: ANDREW Ross, 24 Attadale Road, Inverness. 

GoLp: PHyLuts DorEEN, Home Farm, Beechwood, Berkswell, nr. 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 

Hancox: ArcuiE Roy, 40 Muntz Street, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Harris: Rosert JAMEs, 4 Beverley Road, Barnes, S.W.13. 

Hype: Cuartes Henry, 156 Yardley Wood Road, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham. 

JANes: STANLEY Epwin, 1 Ailsa Terrace, Tiverton, Devon. 

Jenkins: Davip Tuomas, 36 Kincraig Street, Cardiff. 

Kevtty: GrEorrrReEY Scorr, 15 Constance Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 

mingham. 
,AMB: ANTONY 
Worcester. 

LAMBERT: RONALD, 24 Thursby Street, Bradford Moor, Bradford. 

LEATHER: JOHN ApAms, Bradfield College, Berkshire. 

Lees: Isaac Percy DaG.ey, Ivy Cottages, Ansley, nr. Nuneaton. 

I 

I 


Raymonp, Moat House, Fernhill Heath, nr. 


.EWIS: JOHN VIVIAN, 79 Wellesley Road, Hford, Essex. 

“LOYD: JOHN Epwarp, 170 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 

sock: WILLIAM CHARLES, 1a, Page Heath Villas, Bickley, Kent. 

OCKYER: GEORGE EpmuNnb, 7 London Road, Newcastle-u.-Lyme, 
Staffs. 

LurFrMAN: PAuL Hamitton, Langley, Misterton, Somerset. 


Lyon: THomas FInpLAy, 19 Alderston Avenue, Ayr, N.B. 

MALCOLMSON: J AMES WaARDLAW, “‘Helenslea,’’ Welbeck Crescent. 
Troon, Avrshire, Scotland. 

MiLiter: GEorGE ALAN GERARD, “Claremont,” 130 Park Street 
South, Wolverhampton. 

Moore: DouG.Las Davin, 26 Knaresborough Road, Harrogate. 

Morcan: REGINALD Dewar, “The Terraces,’’ Shakespeare Road, 
Napier, New Zealand. 

Mortimore: Eric, 5 Oak Hill, Dawlish, Devonshire. 

MoynIHAN: SHEILA ROBERTA, 
hampton, Staffordshire. 

O’Brien: Lestte Desmonp Firz Maurice, ‘“Inchiquin,’’ Weybridge 
Park, Weybridge, Surrey. 

PEARCE: ARTHUR RoGeEr, 44 Fore Street, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 

PEARLMAN: Morbecal, 20 The Ridgeway, Golders Green, N.W.11. 

PLATT: Dents Kay, 96 Harrowside, South Shore, Blackpool. 

REDFERN: Ewart BRINDLEY, 33 Rushton Road, Cobridge, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Rix-Trott: GeorrrRey ALwyn, c/o School of Architecture, Auck- 
land University College, New Zealand. 

SANDERSON: CLirForRD, Bank of New Zealand Chambers, Swanson 
Street, Auckland, C.I. New Zealand. 

SELLEY: FREDERICK ARTHUR MOUNTFORD, ‘‘Roseville,’> Shurdington 
Road, Cheltenham. 


SIMMONS: SIDNEY, 57 Constance Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


**Fairview,” Tettenhall, Nr. Wolver- 


Sius-Hi_pircu: THomas, **Harmel’’ House, Haslington, nr. Crewe. 

Sincock: RoBert JOHN Enys, 10 New Road, Reading, Berks. 

SMITH: STANLEY, 56 Plasturton Avenue, Cardiff. 

[ipLer: Joyce, 28 Devonshire Road, Handsworth Wood, Bir- 
mingham. 

Wetss: OLIVER SyDNEY, The Rosary, 3 Lillington Avenue, Leaming- 
ton. 

WuHiteLAw: ALEXANDER Rosertson, Villierfield, Neilston, Ren- 
frewshire. 

Wuittnc: Bast. THorp, 1 Fox Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

WitiiamMs: AUBREY WRIGHT, 158 Dan-y-Graig Road, St. 
Swansea, Glamorgan. 

Witis: Epwarp GEorGE, 53 Woodville Road, Ellacombe, Torquay. 

ZAMMIT: 


Thomas, 


ARTHUR JOHN, 68 Strada San Giovanni, Hamrun, Malta 
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Notices 


THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 


The Eleventh General Meeting of the Se > wil 
be held on Monday, 22 May 1933. at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Annual G M r | 1 < 
Monday, 8 May 1933; form illy to mit 1 ers and stu- 
dents attending for the first time since é ) 

lo read the following Paper: “TI \r Antece- 
dents of Sir Christopher Wren.’ bv Mr. ¢ Webb, M.A. 
Ciantab. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

\ Special General Meeting \ I] be eld \I i 22 May 
1933 at the conclusion of the I ( Meeting, for 
the following purposes: 

lo consider the Council’s pro B ) 
provide that instead of the Chairr R.I.B.A. R stra- 
tion Committee, the Chairman | \ Re ration 
Council. ifa Fellow of the R.1.B.A., s! flicio men 
ber of the R.I.B.A. ¢ ouncil. 

f the proposal is approved, t é ution 

1. That in Bve-law 28 (7) the R.I.B.A. Registra 

tion Committee’ to be delet UT vords “the 
Architects’ Registration Cou { Ki lor 
to be inserted. 

2, That the necessary steps be taken t nicti 

of the Privy Council to suc! B 
as is require 1 to give effect to 
EXHIBITION AT THE R.I.B.A 

The Exhibition of Black and White and ir Work by 
members of the R.I.B.A. is now ben RwI.BAA 
Galleries and will close on Monday, AY 

Che Exhibition has been arr | i Sub- 
Committee and consists of bl g 
etchings and engravings, an I Cer { 
the exhibits are for sale and it is proy that t s tl 
25 per cent. of the proce ls resulting from t f any work 
in the exhibition shall be giver \ l ov- 
ment Relief Fund. 

The Exhibition is open dails bet I ol ) n 
and 8 p.m. [Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.! 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, CAMBRIDGE 


21-24 Jl NE 1932 
Final arrangements for al! the events of t Conference art 
now being made. It is hoped that 
who have not already done so 
eramme sent to them with the last issue ol | 
send in their names without de 
desire to take part in. 


Members of the R.I.B.A. 


Societies who are officials of low | ( 
welcomed as delegates to the ¢ ¢ ; 
ARCHITECTS’ CAMP 
It is proposed to hold a camp for men men bers of the 
Conference, should they prefer this method of spending the lew 


1 ol rin rooms. 


davs in Cambridge to that of stay 

Apart from the fact that a consider 
incurred by this method, it is als nt 
in camp an excellent opportunity Is g 


wi uld be 
yy mingling 
ven for forming acquaint- 
ances and friendships. 

The camp will last from Wednesday, 21 ne, till Saturday, 
24 June, inclusive. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 13 lay 19 
1. Site.—The camp site, which is served by ’bus routes. js in; 
grounds of Trumpington Hall, just two mik rom t 
centre of Cambridge. 

Chere will be adequate latrine and washing omm 
dation, the camp being staffed by Cambride i 
Rover Scouts. 

r Cars.—Campers’ private cars may be broug!:: on toy 
site, but they cannot be kept under cover. 





2, Mot 





3. Bathing.—There is bathing in the River Gra; wl 
adjoins the camp site. 

1. A 5. It is anticipated that campers will pre to 
their meals in Cambridge: thus only Break! wil ; 
provided at a reasonable charge. = 

»» Lents.—Tent accommodation can be provided .. te] 
holding up to 4 or 6, or even more). Ir wine Grea 
ASSIST IF CAMPERS WILL BRING THEIR OWN TENTS 
“HIKE” OR OTHERWISE—IF THEY OWN THEM. 

6. Chare Owing to the fact that numbers of campers ; 
unknown it is not possible to state the ami t ott 
charges, but this will be of the minimum and payable, 


the camp. 
Charges will be due to: Organisation, Hire of F, 
ient, Breakfasts, 2s. 6d. booking fee in advar 
Svegested Camp Gear (not inclusive).—Own tent (if possil 
Ground sheets. Blankets or Sleeping-bags. Plates, mu 
knife, fork, spoon 

Intending Campers.—Will those wishing to attend the can 
kindly forward the following information to the Car 
Chief, to arrive not later than Wednesday. 31 May 14 
1. Date of arrival. il 

Date of departure. 

Will you be bringing your own tent? 

. If your own tent is to hold more than your 





include names together. 
5. Ifyou require tent accommodation for a party, p! 
include names together. 
6. Will you require space in the camp car par} 
Che above information should be accompanied | 
booking fee of 2s. 6d. per head, which cannot be retur 
in the event of non-attendance, but will be deduct 
from the camp charges. 
All « orrespondence with regard to the Architects’ € amp to 
addressed to the Camp Chief: PETER Burron, Esq., B.A., ¢ 
H. C. Hughes, Esq., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Tunwell’s Cow 


rrumpington Street, Cambridge. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 
The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Resear 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects woul 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials ar 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, | 


ing their properties and application. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 
Members are reminded that the National Association 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for t 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. ‘ 
Members who experience difficulties with water companits 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek t 


advice of the Association. The address of the Association 4 


46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


apply to the Director for any information he can impart regaré- 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
Tue LicENTIATE CLAss 
[The ed Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ceived the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 


oud 7 tions may now be sent in for membership of the 
R.1.B.A the Licentiate Class. Full information and the 
ecessa rms will be sent on application being made to the 
Ganont .I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
‘ENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion I\ ause 4 (b) and (citi), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. entiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the | wship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Whi 1embers are contemplating applying for appoint- 
seas they are recommended to communicate with the 
R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any available 
information respecting conditions of employment, cost of living, 
conditions, etc. 
ELECTION VOID 


ihe provisions of Bye-law 17 the following election has 


ments ¢ 


Secreta! 
cumati¢ 


Under 
pecomie oid: 
John Grisedale Sidbottom—as Associate. 
CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following has ceased 
to be a member of the R.L.B.A.: 
As Licentiate 
Carlos Varaona Villasenor. 


Competitions 


ANTWERP: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 

The Council of La Société Intercommunale de la rive gauche 
de l’Escaut invite proposals for a scheme for the replanning of 
the area situated on the bank of the river opposite Antwerp. 

Proposals submitted will be examined by a Jury consisting of: 

Dr. H. P. Berlage, The Hague. 

Mons. H. Prost, Paris. 

Mons. le Baron Horta, Brussels. 

Mons. Henry Van de Velde, Brussels. 

Mons. P. De Heem, Antwerp. 

Mons. G. De Ridder, Antwerp. 

Mons. J. de Bruey, Antwerp. 

Premiums: 100,000 francs, two of 50,000 francs and four of 
25,000 francs. 

Last day for sending in proposals: 31 May 1933. 

PORTSTEWART: NEW TOWN HALL 

lhe Urban District Council of Portstewart, Co. London- 
derry, invite architects practising in Northern Ireland to 
submit, in competition, designs for a new Town Hall. 

Assessor: Mr. R. H. Gibson [F.], President of the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects. 

Premium: 50 guineas. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. F. Martin, Town Clerk, Portstewart. Deposit 

1 1s, (Conditions have not yet been received.) 

HORNSEY: NEW TOWN HALL 

rhe Hornsey Town Council invite architects of British 
etapa to submit in competition, designs for a new Town 
lal. 

\ssessor: Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 
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Last day for receiving designs: 23 September 1933. 
Last day for questions: 30 May 1933. 
Conditions may be obtained on application to Mr. E. B. 
Croasdell, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Highgate, N.6. 


Lt 38, 


Deposit 


SLOUGH : NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Slough Urban District Council have decided to hold an 
open competition in connection with the new Council Offices 
which are to be erected at Salt Hill. Premiums of £150, £100 
and £50 will be offered and Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] 
has been appointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. to act as 
Assessor. Conditions have not yet been drawn up. 

STOKE NEWINGTON: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Stoke Newing- 
ton have authorised the holding of a competition for Municipal 
Offices and extensions to the Library and Electricity Offices. 
Conditions have not yet been drawn up. 

COMPETITION RESULTS 
Building Centre Cottage Competition 

1. Mr. N. E. Leeson, Newcastle-on-Tvne. 

Special prizes to: 

Mr. S. W. T. Blythe, New Barnet. 

Mr. H. U. Diplock, London. 

Manchester : Exhibition Hall 

1. Mr. R. H. Uren, London. 

2. Mr. H. H. Jewell [F.], London. 

3. Mr. T. Harold Hughes | F. 


K |. Glasgow. 
Highly commended: Mr. C. E. Pearson [A.], Lancast 


Members’ Column 


SHARE OF OFFICE WANTED 
ARCHITECT | A.] seeks share office with another architect, chiefly as 
address, use of phone and typist. Bloomsbury district. Full particu- 
lars and terms to Box No. 6533. ¢ o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 
PARTNERSHIP FOR DISPOSAL 
\ PARTNERSHIP, or the whole of an old-established Practice, in th 
north is for disposal. For particulars apply Box No. 2943, ¢ 0 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
[HE partnership of Cayley and Jarvis, Architects, 44 High Row, 
Darlington, has been dissolved by mutual consent as from 3rd May 
1933, and the practice will be continued at the same address by Mr. 


H. E. Jarvis, A.R.I.B.A. 
ROOM IN OFFICE WANTED 


AssociATE desires one room, with use of telephone, in architect's 
office in neighbourhood of Oxford Circus. Apply, quoting terms, 
to Box 9533, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


PRACTICE WANTED 
L.R.I.B.A. is anxious to purchase well-established, good-class 
Architect’s Practice for cash. In London or country. Preferably 
domestic. Or Partnership in well-connected firm. Write, giving full 
particulars, Box 2443, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
PRACTICE FOR SALE 
West Country practice, general, offered for sale. Average 
gross takings £1,278, and steadily increasing. Established nine years. 
Offers wanted to Box No. 8533, c o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
F.R.I.B.A., lately Government Architect, invalided from Africa, 
desires junior partnership in established practice in United Kingdom, 
and offers services where experience of tropical problems and Islami: 
art is required. Capital available. Apply Box 3433, c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 
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Minutes XIII 


SESSION 1932-1933 

At the Ninety-ninth Annual General Me 
8 May 1933, at 8 p.m. 

Sir Raymond Unwin, President, in the 

The attendance book was signed by 2 


Monday, 


ncluding 12 
members of Council), 16 Associates (including nembers of Coun- 
cil) and 6 Licentiates (including 3 members of uncil 
The Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting held on 24 \pril 
1933 having been published in the JoURNAL were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 
The Hon. Secretary announced the de 
Arthur Ernest Anderson, electec 
1926. 
Peter Gaskell, elected Licentiate 191 m 
Dr. Alexander Marshall Mackenzie, 
1896. 
John Goddard Wilson, elected Associate 1923 llow 1925. 
Henry Edward Clifford, elected ; 
to the Retired Fellows Class 
John George Dunn, elected Associate 
John Dent Harker, elected Associat 
Albert Warburton, elected Associate 
James Gilbert Reynolds, elected | 
Walter Simpson, transferred to I 
James Edwin Webb. transferred to Licentiates D192 
Alfred Edward Evill. transferre » 1925, Re- 


tired Licentiateship 1932. 


Fellow 
Fellow 


transferred 


and it was Resolved that the regrets 
entered on the Minutes and that a me 
dolence be conveyed to their relatives 
The following members attending 
election were formally admitted by 
F. L. Charlton [F.] 
John R. Atkinson [-1.]. 
Ailwyn Best | 1.]. 
H. B. Kebel Smith 
EH. W.. Ford [L.1. 
Che President formally presented the 
Standing Committees for the official ve 
the Chairmen or other representat 
reports were appended to the Council's req 
attend the meeting so as to be in a position t 
that might be asked in connection wit! 
The President having moved the adopt 
vited discussion upon it, the Hon. Secret 
a discussion ensued. 
he motion having been put from the Chair, it esolved 
the Report of the Council and Standir Official 
Year 1932-1933 be approved and adoy 
The President stated that the list of 
and Standing Committee Meetings had beet | the table, and 
would be printed in the next issue of t] 
to members with the Voting Papers. 
On the motion of the President a vote of thar was passed by 
acclamation to Mr. Harold Goslett na Mr. j.. M 
Ross [..] for their services as Hon. Auditors for past ye 
Mr. E. J. W. Hider [F.] and Mr 
nominated for election as Hon. Audit 
office. 
[his concluded the business of the Ninet 


Minutes XIV 


SESSION 


oun il 


ent out 


iclaren 


At a Special General Meeting 
immediately following the Ninet 
above recorded and similarly constitut 
that the meeting had been ¢ 
following resolutions passed at 


on Monday, 24 April 1933 


1) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 13 Aw 1933 


1) That the Bye-laws be varied-by inserting the 
Honorary Treasurer” after the word ‘Secretary 
law 28 (a 


rds “ ap 
, U in Bye 
; inserting the words “the Honorary Treas: ver” after 
the word “Secretary” on line three of Bye-law 34; in. -rting the 
words “‘or Honorary Treasurer” after the word ‘*S¢ tary” in 
the tenth line from the end of Bye-law 35; inserting he words 

r of the Honorary Treasurer” after the words lonorary 
Secretary” in the tenth line of Bye-law 36. 

Chat the following Bye-law to be numbered 31(a) be 
inserted after the existing Bye-law 31, viz.:— 

*31(a). The Honorary Treasurer shall be eligi‘ le to be 
re-elected from year to year provided that no Hono: ary Treg 
surer who has filled the office for six successive years shall be 

eligible for re-election as Honorary Treasurer until the expire 
tion of two years from the termination of his tenure o1 office.” 
That the necessary steps be taken to obtain t! sanction 
of the Privy Council to such amendments to the Bve-laws as are 
required to give effect to the foregoing resolutions. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by the Hon. Secretary, 
it Was unanimously Resolved that these resolutions be confirmed, 

[he proceedings closed at 9.20 p.m. 





A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 
(For property in Great Britain only.) 

REVISED TERMS. 

The A.B.S. Insurance Department is able, through the ser. 
vices of a leading Assurance Office, to assist an Architect or his 
Client in securing the capital for the purchase of a house on the 
following terms:— 

AmouNT OF LOAN. 
75 per cent. 
of the value of the property as certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 
RATE OF INTEREST. 
5 per cent. gross (which, at the present rate of income tax, 
represents 3} per cent. nett). 
LeGAL Costs AND SuRVEY FEE, 
also the amount of the first quarter’s premium on the Endow. 
ment Assurance referred to below, are advanced in addition 
to the normal loan. If the loan is continued for more than 
fifteen years the Survey and Legal Costs will be refunded to the 
Borrower on repayment of the loan. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges the 
loan at the end of 15 or 20 years or at the earlier death of the 
Borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been arranged 
that provided the Plan and Specification have been approved 
by the Surveyor acting for the Office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a cert 
ficate from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 

N.B.—Loans will not be undertaken under this scheme upon 

a) Property the value of which is not sufficient to wat 
rant a loan of at least £500 or of which the value 
exceeds £2,500 ; 

Property of the bungalow type ; 

Property not in the sole occupation of the Borrower. 

Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age nett 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation 
to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Condulf 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 0434. 





R.IL.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PuBLICATION.—1933: 27 May; 17 June; 8, 
5 August; 9 September; 14 October. 


22 July; 
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